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ABSTRACT 

^ "^he manual on residential farmer train 
guidance to the extension staff of all agencies concer 
development, with special reference, to the prijicipals 
staffs of training centers," and the informational and. 
of the smaller farmer. The manual was prepared as a re 
recommendations made by participants at national sejnin 
workshops h^d in the following nine countries in*^east 
Southern Africa: 'Ethiopia, Uganda, K^nya,, Tanzania, Za 
Swaziland, Lesotho, and Botswana. I^t deals mostly with 
farmer training, although some reference is made to da 
nonresidential training. Some of the topics dealt with 
physical facilities, staffing, recruitment, program pi 
of instruction, and evaluation* Information about resi 
training operating in-the nine abovfe-ment ioned African 
appended. A comprehensive bibliography is also include 
CAuthor/NJJ 
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(iii) - 



AM)n|f th« r«oontt«ndation« of United Natlonii World Tomufonf^T^om^ hmld in Uomm 
in Bov*«b*r 1974f mm th« followi'ngt ^ 

'^that priority givwi to, and inorMfl^d raaoiirc«0 made available fo^f 
th« deyelopvant of ' agrioulturaX aducation and training* at all li^yelHt 
j.n order that the required training progremea can be provided - „ 
including training of reeeairch and extension woricere in management 
^ technic;[uee| epeoial baa io "and in--eervioe teohnioal training for graduate 
and middle-^level extension personnel , and farwere* training, inoluding 
progranee for rural wonen and children, aiming at "the adhieveaent of 
an integrated eduoational eyvtea for the rural i>opulation within an 
appropriate j>olitioal and eooial frajneVorK.*^ 

The words *^fame^* training** mi^t reasonably liave been under rined in view of the 
jKitential of this activity for promoting increased output and productivity on small farms ♦ 

The £ast-Oentral and 3outhem region of Africa is one in which some notable worx, 
has been carried out in this field in recent years* The author has been closely concerned 
with farmer' training activities in nine countries of the region, in which he has been 
Regional Adviser for the pamt deoade« Previously, he was with the Ke^ym Ministry of 
Agriculture, spent four years as Principal of a large fai«er training ^ntre bi^ was 
subsequently responsible for t};ie general administration of 30 training Centres in Kenya. 

/ " - . 

The tasic involved between the point when a decision is made to institute a prograome 
of farmer training and^ its subsequent realisation and ^oonsclidation is quits' a formidable 
and complex imdertaKing* Aooordingly, it is gratif>-ing to find the author's enthusiatom 
for, and icnowledge of, his subject fully supported 1:^ "how-to-do-if* approaches, in their 
t<|yohnioal, social and adminisjtrative contexts. 

This manual sl^uld have the widest j>ossible publicity in;the African continent ^ 
where agricultxuml education and training is considered as a principal laov^ng factor 1ic 
^sist the peasant farmers toward progressive agricultural development. 

The author appreciates the persistent ^aith of the African peasiant i^^elf-rellance 
and his willingness to participate with full awareness and xncwledge in the economic and 
social progress of his country. 

Meaningful and '^^^P9«eful derslopment will only oome about with th^awiUcening and 
effective participation ol&the peasant farmer and his family In what is designed to be a 
development progranme tailored to meet 4he needs ^ and wishes of the coMminity. Inter- 
national civil servai^ts who, with devotion and involvement, .attempt to uxiderstand the 
oondltloBS obtaining in the odntinent, especially tha experience, value and cultural 
baoKgrouxid of the peasant farmer, will succeed in their endeavour to create a climate of 
understanding and self-fulfilment of the peasant farming j>opulation, for increased 
production and productivity of the agricultriral sector in Africa. * 



(iv) 



With th« ottiT*nt taphMila on th* grMt nmmdi for InorMui^d ^tran«f«r of ttohnolocr*' 
in Mixtion to th# of th« world** futur* food auppli**,' far»#r traininif will doubtl««« 

uauAtt an inorM«in|r ijiportano^^ in Mnjr rmgiorm of th* d^valoping world. This accoxmt 
of aoM African oountriM* achitVManta in thia fiald to data willy it ia hopad, aarva to 
atimlata arui fuida thoaa who propoaa .to aabariC upon undartaicinga of a ainilar Kind* 



Huoh of tha fiald wor^, aa wall aa tha praparatioti and pablioation of thia Manual | 
hava baan sad* poaaibla by tha ganaroua finanoial aid of DAKIDA (Baniah Intarnational 
BaValopaant Iganojr) , which ia continuing* to jpupport thia prograna in tha rai^on* 
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Aaaiatant Diraotor^-Ganaral 
H%l^o|ial Hapraaant«^tiva for Africa 
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Thi» jytxiUiLX hata beau prepared a raault of r*oon«a*ndat ions jnada 
bjjpArtioipant* *t national sminjurtf .ytid woriOahopa held in the following 
nine ootmtri*« iw. B**t-Centtml »nd^ Southern Africa; Ethiopia, Ugandai 
Ken;/^} Tanzaniai Zauabiai Malawi | :$wa2iland| Le0othd| Botawana« 

The purpose of the manual is to provide guidance to the extension 
ataff of all agencies concerned in rural development," with apeoial 
reference to the Principals and teaching staffs of training centres, and 
the informational luid training needs of the smaller farmer. Out of tile 
149 "training centre* and 16 planned in the region, only two are aimed at 
larg^-Jioale farming* (See Appendix IX)* ^ 

The 0hallenge to a^ioultural education at the farmer level haa 
never ^heen grater than at the present time; this challenge is 
intensified inflation, rising prices, steady increases in population 
and dwindling natural resources* 

Rapid agrioultuJ:ml development xn all the countries concerned 
has resulted in unavt>idable instability of staffing amuigements j 
constant ohange« have often prevented staff from gaining "on-the-job" 
experience. IXiring the pre-service training, little instruction is 
given on the principles of residential farmer training as an 
intensified form of extension. ?or "this reason it is believed that 
a manual or handbooic on residential farmer training will be welcomed. 

Some of the information contained in the manual may already 
have been ov#rta<en by events in developing Africa, and revision will 
be required in due oourse. It should be noted that it deals mainly 
with residential fiK^er training, althou^ some reference is made to 
day centres and non-residential training. 

A comprehensive bibliography is included to assist further 
reading. The terminology and. abbreviations used will be^ found in 
Appendix XI. 
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aYSTms OF RffiiBiai^i maim miKiya 



fittiiidttiitial trminini; centrtii hay* "b^ttn' •«'tabllah«d for th* iralnin|^ of -Adult 
p):^oiiilinit frnxn^TUf 'both m1« m»d fMal0| fmxmmm^ viYttSf looal iMd^rSf vtaff and /outh 
in Yarioutf parti of the i«orld« AurM^entral and Southern Afrioai howrerf la perhaps 
a region In whioh there has heen aa leuoh aotivltx aa anorwhera In the d«Ta loping i«orld« 
In aoaa oouiatrlaa flrat priority vae glyen to ataf f training^ hoth pra-Mrrice and in- 
■ervioa; in othera the priority vaa for practising adult farnsra* Ho two ooimtriest 
or eran ragionsi iMjr have the aeae ^^oritieef but one qf the Bain eeeentialg of a 
trainjing oentta ia that it ahould .he flexible in purpose* A training oentre should 
hAY* the ability to train any aeotion'of tho coawonity it eerrsSf aa r^quirad by the \ 
exkanaion or training of f ioerii. 

In apite of the mineral Health of ao«e qf the nine oountriea ooncerned| agri-- 
cultura ia atill the nain induatry in all of thea and, in view of thia, it is eaaential 
to have faoilitiea for training all aeotiona and lerale of the coMmnity. Tkrnar 
training ia neoeaM^ for the national Ipadera and politidiitna (the majority ara alao 
farAara, or at any rate land '^omepa) | aa irell aa the ordinazT* fafaiera* 

V • ■ ■ ^ . "5 

Diraot or Indiraot Ilraining of tha Tarwing Co— unity « . ' 

Aa indioated later in. thia publioationi Mny 6%ntra« haya vaiy limits raaid^ntial 
aoooiModation to offar tP large ooaartmitiaa. It ia, therafora, often bettar polioy to 
train! tha farmara indiraotly, partioularly vhera thara are a nuaiber of looal oantraa for 
day oouraaa idxera atikff and leadarK oaK partioipate in traiiiing f amara at the looiil 
leval to aohiera a »atiplier affeot. 

¥ell-plaanad rafraaher oouraaa on a ••oaaipaii^ baaia»« to aquip the ataff to 
produoa a graatar iMpaot in a abort time are often far Mra effeotiva than training a 
faw f«r»ara in tha ralatiraly abort 3;>a3riod availablat '•Caapaiffi typa»< oouraaa ar« 
-aran nora important ifhen training ia oarrlad out on a aaMonikl bMia ooaparad with 
taaohing noifc-aaaynal or ganaral a^i^ioultura typea of oourae. Thia point vill be 
laiplifiad later* 

*Cypea of Training Centra ; ' 

Ap^rt froai Xanya lAioh haa tuo larga-aoale famer training oantraa, tha iMijority 
of the oantraa in the ragion aarra aaMkll-aoala far«ar« in araaa of madiuM to hi|^ 
]>otantiaI, idth oorraap^ing population danaitiaa* Acoaptiona to thia ara a number 
of oantraa in aaad-arid xjagioQa aarring ranohing araaa of medium to low potential with 
poorly daralopad ayataaui of land uaa axid liTaateok mmnagament, and with low population 
danaitiaa and poor ©ommwnioationa* * 



, Many of the »r«&» are maxxng A r^px^i development from subsxatonoer type economy to 
a cAsn economy with well cared for .oash cropa and x^x*oductive livestock* Gentrefl have' 
been developed on a dxatrict baBia aa^an OBsential part of the field extenaion service* 

Level ■ of Training 

In »oat countries the training centre* are built at a district level onlyf but m 
Zambia and Malawi there are two levoln: 

a) Frovmoial or re^onal farm inBtitat'ea 
( b) Blatrint; or divisional farmer training oentres * 

Farm ^n^tituteu .ara usually built to a lii^w standard tlmn tho farmer training 
^ aentrow and ofteu'have mow residential aocommodationi In Zambia (au will bo mm in 

Chapter II] t first priority mn been given to the f&,w inutitutes* the fartnor training - 
centres were developed later* 

V- • . ■ 

J^rm Inatitates i 

In boch Zambia and Malawi the ovxgxxisl policy w$.s to use the provinoial/regional 
. farm inotitutofl for in^i^ervioo amd, in some cases, pre-service 'training of staff* In 

• Malawi^ the LiKuni Jarm Institute was also used for ueleation to determine aptitude and 
suitability of candidates for pr^service training* TOiiu policy has been largely 
followed^ but from the start they have also undertaken the training of farmers from the 
. immediate area around the institute* One of the. advantages of superiojvtype farm 
institutes at regional level is that thoy c$.n oator for a much greater varf ety of . 
^ participants* . . 

Crop Ifiiabeindary and Animal Ituabandry 

In the early 'dayo of amall-scale farmer training,- the main emphasio was on crop 
hUBbandryi axid animal husbandly waa not well covered* Thia was reflected in both the 
composition of the staff at the centre and the ^^course content* In some casesj the 
training centres haJd no livostocx:* 'J?hia »tate of affairn was sometimes aggravated by 
rivalry between agriculture and veterinary rjervices. ' ^ ' 

^ 'The introduction of high priced cash crops undoubtedly justified, this policy in 
many areaaj howeveri with the wide-scale introduction of exotic and projiuctive cattloi 
animal husbandry is now being given a hi^^er priority^ 

Principals and advisory committees should not be content until training centres are 
^ .capable of teaching all aspects of crop and animal husbandly"^* in keeping with district 

policy^ 

yarmer Training in Arid and S^mi-Arid Areas 

In low rainfall countries auch as Botswana, and in the semi-arid and arid areas of 
other countries, the approach haw to be very different from the hi^^potential, small- 
■cale farming areas ♦ In these conditions of scattered populati^Dnt poor comnruijioations 
and inadequate water, a mobile ujxit approach ia eriseutial to maintain contact between "the 
population and the training centres. 

_ \ ■ - ' . . H ■ 
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Mol^ile Unitii ^ ' ' . 

Wiere B>T^^,jtAny typea of ffiobile ixnxt xn mo^ but the j[>oXicy is .the eaae in no far 
as the teaching xh ta.<dn out to the people rather than brining the people in to the 
teaching. generally, Bpea^tln^i the people in^theee areaa live on animal products and 
either oaiinoti or Kill notf l^av« their ^ihex^in,' ami often the diotances are too great to 
travel to training oentrea* The mxcceefi of any type of .mobile uni't depends on Keeping 
the staff contented and the umtB ahpuH have a baae at either a residential. centre or a 
deuftonstration raiich* Tne imitii ijhould return to bace at regular intervals for supplies 
andf where noceosaryx for changing the por^^omiel» 

In ibtswana t umll miitn at which ranchora are resident for about two weeKs are* 
hoing developed at the demonstration raricheH* ^ose are financed by gx^a^ing fees, or 
mTollB ^dueational unit a aro baaed on the ranches and carry out the recruiting and may 
tr^tnaport tii# far?ner^3 ta and from the ranoh» 

'5hia Bpiim hi foixnd to ^It'G tiiu drivor^/demonstratora of ihe , mobile unito greater 
iniereat xn thoxr wor/^t Tho ownerrx of the herd can b^ brought into the raJiohes to 
d'emonatrate the pointB boing taught Sn the field* 

Fanner ^i^raining^fbr I>arge^3calo yaitaers jr X - 

!l?he nia^ioriij of 't*:e gaining oentres are an essential part of the district extenaion 
fjorvices in the traditional African farming areas, The size of the family holdxng was 
deii^3cmined by the ecology and fanning system, of the area luid aiso. by the amomit of land 
the family could j^ltxvate by traditioj^l methods* lHhin resulted in most of the Iioldings 
being jwnall* 33epending on the potential ^f the ar^a and the population pressure, Jbhey 
varii^l from ona or two hectares up to fifty Jiebtarefii* . Kie«e small-scale fattners are 
oat^red for l^j^ the. dietriot training . 

In Kenya n howeyert a .new 'ol^^s of /farmer hak emerged* Indlvidualsi groups and ^ 
cooperatives hav^ p^rctosed larg<?-0Oale fl^rmst pltrntations and ranches from the previous 
expatriate owners* Wese rai^ge in aisse.from two three hundr^ heotjirew and tip to 
m^wal thousand iiootarea in thof oaaa of ranches* ffha successful operation of these 
l^^rge-ijioale enterprines re(iuira0 Mperienoe and ^nowl^dge of new range .of teo}miq;ue0 and 
jiKillB, Apart from farming fMill0, the^e nw. fam^w req;ui:£*e incjc'eased icnowlftdge of, 
lousiness methodSf fam inmiagewi^ntt »eohanir.ation and laariceting* 



.In order t<> oator for ilmm larjge-HGale farmers in Kenya, two training centre* have 
■.. ^?een estaHish^: ■ . - 1 : ^ ' ^. • ' ' ^ 

1) ^HyiOxururu large-^scale yatroer Training Centre . ^ ' 

^ * 2) Kldoret large-scale J^-er Training Centre " . 

. Bo:tn these aentres offer a one-year oourse for fiJ^ managers and a variety of short 
. courjie* of up to two weeKs for local faraors* For example, in 1973i Eldoret Farmer 
Training Centre trained 42 farpunanagers. selected from, over 200 applicants* It also 
conducted nhort courses in the foilowing subjects: 82. on^week courses oj^fa^ meohanisar- 
'.tioni with 84,partioipantsi , imd one-week wursescion pig«, poultrji^ farm mmnage*ent and 
" cooperi^tives*' Suitable applicants from all over the country a^ttend the*e courses* - 

Kulti'-Purpo^e Traininjr Centres in • . 

Coordinated Rural Pevlopment 

early days of diatriot-ley«l training cent res r^here was a tendency to build 
y . V Bingle--purpose training cer^tres baHed on 0^ • „ ; ^ 

^ . ^ . • . ' ■ ■■ . • • ■ ' ' ' . 
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UgmMa wiktt the tivH% oouniiy to depart from thia policy when it built ita first 
dmtrict farm inatitut^iit* The lai?g6Bt catered for apiculture, cooperative* and ^ 
community development training, resulting in a »uch more coordinated and integrated 
approach to the training requir,«menta of the district • Thia e^tample vag followd in the, 
majority of countriea and »«ny of the exieting oantr^g now have a »ulti-purpo«a role# 

. -"^ In l^enya the tr*nd has "b^ein carried a atage further and two district development 
ceairea are being eatablished on an experirttental b&aiB. The Kenya Board of Adult 
Huoation hat? ismied the. following atatement on the proposalat 

° " ■' • ^ ' ■ \. . - ■ ■ , . 

' "There in m m^ni n^od fox* » more ooordinatdd approach to rural trainings 

H6sa*dantial inatituti'bnB av^ at^pr^e^nt controlled and run by the Mdniatry • • 
^ of Agriculture, loml gOYemmenta cooperating with th^Department of 
/ ^ Cowjinlty MwlQ^mit MUQml Ohriaiian Council^ of Ker^aj oth«r . 
' . . , ^^li^i^u^ org^i^atiom^d voluntas It would appfiax' 

tftat a Jiumber of m^iom prnVtmu n.'^xm.fwm irliia nnaoe:)n^irfati^ approach to 
, mml iHinitif^ of ^dultj^r ^a: " " 

1» I>uplxoation of sesrvios^ . 

. , Mir^imaX s^alationahip between, rami training m^X oxtenaion 
ser-/iQ«» gear^ towa^ffls ^planning priori^ . ^ . 

.3* Inadeetuate career Btruo . 
p . ^ ' * -individual inatitutional provi^^iont ' - , 

4» Und<5r-capitali0ation on teaching juat^irialff and equipinentt : ■ ' 

^rhtt idea of int^^i^t^'ng f?5¥enment aotivitieft in 'Wa^ training and extension 
* * voric has* gathered liiomentum vxih full government wJl>ort# Aotioia has been ta^en 
to 1jh6 effect that mlii^m^'on^ training oentrerj to be developed* To,,thia 
^nd ihe Oovemmant hag already tajceu aotion to eatablish two such centres, 
Matuga and iinbUi bn an experimental' ba^fi^ and thejKS centres hav/> been named . * 
" ;^ ."Diatriot 3)ev'9lopment Centres'* ^ 

District iMvelopwent'. Centre , ^ " 

'"'Jhe essence of a, district development centre is. to bring together under oi^e roof r 
within each district all government activity in local extension woric, itiral 
^ training and adult duuoation* ,3iv concrete terms, t)ie main purpose of a district 

deyolopaent oentre in to m«imiiy^ educational impact in any one district in order 
. ..» to raise the general level of economic activity* JUrthenftorer a district" 
- . developaent centre i^, and'should b>, ^ focal point for integr^Wng field 

extenaion woric and be oentr* vhioh is outward-looicing and whose curriculum and 
course '»tru.ctu?^e in fitmly related to local follow up and field work in relation 
to district needs# - ^ 

^ «3?he concept of flf>distriot -develo^nt centre is thitn a simple one and is 
essentially an exercise of integrating, coordinating and developing servioes 
.-^ which' in many cases already exist in our districts* Jor a dista-iot development 
centre to serve the people, Its structure must be related to: 

1» I^cal populaticn needs* 

2* ;EW.»ting facilities, iisfif oentrea already built* . 
. 3* The ■uitn'bili-tjr of sgriculiiTii*! l?uid »r«i how typieal this ia for 
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Coiirse^ to be QrCTuaii#d at th^ Digtriot BeveloTpment Centrea . . 
••CoiirBeg to be orgmni^edl in distriot develbp«ent oentres will inclrude such fields 

1« Agricultural and farmer training courses. ' ^ 

2m Health education coxirses. 

3« Cooperatilre training courses* 

Busineflsmen^s and traders' training courses* 

5" LocaX leaders* training courses* 

. 6m Community development^ leaders' courses. ^ 

. 7» Local government personnel courses. 

(oounoillors" courflesi chiefs' couraes, Msistant chiefs' c^purseTs) 

8. Social welfare staff coursesi etc. 

9* Touth. leadership oourHes. 




' Objectives of Distriot Development Centres 
'•She essential features of the district development centres axe: 

1. Their curricula should be related directly to the imm€kiiate and <^ ' 
, long-term needs of the distriot to be served. 

2. (The dtetriot development centres should provide facilities to both 
government and voluntary agencies and both aectors should liaise 

in order to ensure comprehensive planning and (Extension at district 

^ . . level. ^. ■' \ ■ 

3- The district development centlres should be seen as, and be developed 
to allow fori enfin;p?ing maximum involvement of the local community 
which thfty se^yve. Afl fw as possible, the local cpmraunity must feel 
' the district development centres to be 'theirs' » 

4* The diirfcrict development oentres should be the focus of all extension 
work in the district served so as to obtain a comprehensive and 
coordinated approach to achieve maximum impact throu^out the district |^ 
whilst |;^he district development oopmittee has the plaiming function. 

5^ IThe distriot development centres should relate their educational 

activities pri»pw?ily to •coriomic fields but tl^^ economic training should 
have a cultural cmd social content. 

6. The distriot development centres shnuld, as fax m possible, cater for 
the needs of youth as well as the adult community in order to develop 
a continuoxUi approach to educational activities. 

7* The distriot development centres should be able to determine priorities, 
coordinate and perhaps control amy other rural informal educational 
institutions and activities developed^at both district and sub-district 
Isvels. The distriot development oentres should be the district apex 
of rural infoiwal, educational activity." 
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GHIPTER H ^ 

QRiGiy Im) AIMS OF RESiDsmAii TRiiyiirQ carroga 

z \ ■ ^ ^ 

The report of a fiemlnmr h«l^ in Keyiui at Sgerton Agricultural Colleg«, in March 
19^5* i^vaa the following brief minnary of the origin^ and aima of residential training 
oentreai ^ 

^Tt ^is recognised that th« aim of any extension sexrice is to teach the faming 
conmunity improved farming practices. While it is generally accepted thai the 
individual approach is the most effective extension methodf it is costly iif time . 
and personnel. As a result of this, various methods of a group approach have 
^ been tried out and, for many years, the villag*-type meeting was the recognised 
^ method of contacting and instructing the people. This served its purpcfse on 
a broad and general approach but had many disadvantages as it was difficult to 
obtfltin sustained attendance to teach axiy one subject in any depth. 

••In search of more efficient methods of grojxp teaching, several extension 
services in Africa have developed vaxdvus types of famer training institutions. 
Since it was the extension service that developed the institutional approach 
as a specialised extension teaching method, it^i|S essential thi^t at all times 
a close and intimate relationship be maintained between the institution and Ht^e 
extension service. There must never be any suggestion of the institute in any 
way divorcing itself from the extension service. It was also stressed that' 
the institute must maintain the closest possible liaison with such fligencies as 
cooperatives, community d6v«lopaent and other social development serviceli. 

^In Uganda, some of the institutes nx^ combined with oomsiunity development and 
cooperative training units ,and this ha% proved very successful and popular* \ 

. It was suggested «that developing countries with shortages of ataff and fuzids will 
have to accept the principle of some form of combined training institution. 
This may well lead in time to ^rural institutional* of a oulti-porpose rii^tuz^ to 
serve the interests of an integrated approach to rural development. ^ This will 
avoid the duplication of (^ostly capitail installations and all agencies ooncexned 
can share th<^ overheads aiid Mmnon services.*^ 

Unanda is credited with being the pioneer of residential farmer training, with 
the openixi^of the Teso District Flouring School at Xumi in I9IO. However, the policy 
of distri4P^farm institutes originated at a policy meeting in 1954i hut sihortage of funds 
delayed the opening of the first district farm institute until i960. 

Kanva felt the need for both staff and farmer training In the 1930s and training 
institutes were established at Bukura, Kisii and Baraton. Apart ftom staff training, 
these institutes had a number of established smallholdings (I6 In the cue of Bukura) , and 
local farm families were moved to the holdings for a farming year. Th^ farmed the 
holdings under the supervision of the staff and also attended lectures and demonstrations* 
The limiting factor was the very small number trained in relation to the total populationi 
and an evaluation showed that only 40 percent actually retuirned to farmings In 19^7., the 
first farmer training centres ware built in Central Province, the original institutes at 
iukursv and Kisii were rebuilt as farmer training ceatres andc^the originaj. smallholdings 
converted into commercial /farms. 
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In Tanzmniai the firrst training oentras were built in I962 followed by- a steady 
year ^by year increase • , 



In Zambia priority waQ given to the eitablishment of the provincial faita ittstitutds 
from 1961 onward I and the first fanner training centres were buil;J; in *io^6« 

Malawi opened its first farm institute at K'Mbelwa in 1^63| and this was followed 
by rapid development of divisional training centres and two more fann institutes. At 
the iMuae tiinj^ Malawi developed an exten«'»'«'^ prograuame of non-re sideritistl rural training 
centres for day courses. The first of these was opened in I967, and there has been a 
rapid irfbreaae to 47 Iff 1973 • 

Swaziland built its first centre for short courses in I966. This was built on the 
Oiutpus of the then Swaziland Agricultural College and was later absorbed hy the University^ 
Further centres wer«i built in I968 sold 1970^ • 

Lesotho . The first training centres were built in the low countiy at Leribe and 
Kohale^a IioeiC| followed by Q(Euiha*s Ndic in the mountains. Matela Farmer Training Centre 
was built in I97O bringing the total to four, and one more is to be established in 1974/75. 

Botswana * The first rural training centre was opened at Sebele in mid-1967 and 
held its first courses iix I968. Mahalapye Rural Training Centre was converted from an 
old staff training centre in I969 and started courses the same year; the centre at Maun 
was completed in 1974* . 

See Appendixes I^ II and III for farther information regemLing residential 
training centres in the nine countries. . 



CHAPT£R III . 



PmiCAL MLOILITIES FOR RESIDENTIAL TRAINING CQITRES 



Locality 

''If new centres are required or o).d centres need to be re-sited| ^th,e following points 
are worth noting, derived from "A Study of Itamer Training in some Ehglish-Speaking 
Countries of AfrioHr^ by A.B#f?» Markham (JAO, Rome^ 1967): 

"(a) Proximity to the district agricultural extension office and 
to thj district administrative vcentre. 

(b) Proximity to the centre of the district xoad reticulation. 

(c) l^ilitien for conn#otion to electricity, water mains and 
telephone aerrices. 

(d) The acquisition of adequate land which is agriculttirally suitable 
and idiich causes the minimum of disturbance to the local population. 

(e) Availability of kedioal services for both staff and students. 

(f) v Availability of educational facilities for the children of the staff . 

(g) The presence of shops, social fapilities, markets, help to squire 

^ and retain staff *and staff families, and provide an added incentive to 
resident students. / . 



'i 
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(h) Other agricultural institutiongi such aff agricultural rasaarch ^ 
atationB, demonstration f anna amd ^i^icxulttiral education inatitutionfli 
if nearby I may aaaiat with slmring aquip«ant, specialiBt aarvicae amd 
part-time lepturers# '"^^ 

(i) 'The existence of an already devalopad farm is advantagaous | particularly 
in aroaa of tree crops which take jnany years to reach maturity ig^id ,^j^ring. 



CJovemment-ownod 1^3Wt|/ aometimas with exiating buildings and nfrvicas^ has often 
' in tlie paat been the sdle criterion for selection* This may have led to uiv- 
yatiafaotoxy ni\xng of centrpq and has sometiMaa increaaed recurrent expenditure • 
liowoveri with the shortage of development capital and the deaire to make full use 
of existing assets, there is often no altarnative* , It should be renembered that 
the centre may havo to serve many purposes over a long period of time and therefore 
a ppodi aita is a very great asset**' 

■ ■ ' ^ ■ ^ 

While the training centre should be fts neat* to the district agricultural extension " 

office aa possibiei care should be taken on this points In the miijority of oaseS| 

the M0*« office is in a town, and in rapidly developing Africa, a number of '^centres that 

have been too close to a town have become absorbed lyy it» Cases have arisen where 

training centres have suddenly found themselves subject tp township regulations restricting 

the keeping of liveKtock| etc* Where this occurS| the' t^raining centre should take steps 

to move out and come tt^aA arrangement with some urban-*based organistation to take over the 

bdildings* The new site should be carefully chosen in relation to the faming community 

tcpbe served, avoiding considerations of local politics qr personal interests* 

Siting Coranitt^es , ^ . 

/ When a training centre is sited, or r#-sited, this should be presided over by a fully 
representative siting committee. Wherever possible, the committee should have representar- 
tives of the Ministry of Works (Roads Division), and somebody oonoemed with long-term 
planning* It is important to be awwe of long-term plaais* A case od^gjjrred of a training 
qentre cut into two by a major 3road; in another, the centre was on the site of a proposed 
railway station. It is not possible to foresee all lon^term circumstances, but the 
development plans of other organizations should be studied carefully. 

Some countries are beginning- to realise that the "town-oriented^ District 
Agricultural Officer is not the best answer to serving the rural coBBumity. It is felt 
that the DAO should be situated so that he does not have to say to . the farmers "Oo back 
to the land" from the comparative oomfort of his town office. Where, however, it is^ 
xuiavoidable for adjninistrative purposes to mee^Lthe 34eed for proximity to other government 
departments (especially for example where there\a an integt^eted rural development ^ 
operation involving noxv-agricultural activities), a field office should be provided for 
the DAO at the training centre. * 

, As Markham has pointed out "sometimes the existing buildings and serricee have 
often in the paat been the sole criterion for selection". Thin was true in I967, and Is 
true today, and it has resulted in some'very badly sited centres, but, at the sa»e time, 
as he points out, shortage of development capital and the desire to make full use cf 
existing assets often means there is no alvwrnativa\ "* * 

Malawi has been able to create acme satisfactory divisional training centres from 
old tobacco barns, unused 3road camps and zither disusad buildings* Kiese m«y not be 
perfect, but they are playing an important preliminary role and^are gradually being 
upgraded as funds and circumstances permit. 
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The poiixt* liftted by Marxhum imd«r (•) medicali (f) aducational. and (g) uociml 
facilitiea, are btcotAlng increaaingly important to botK course participanta and staff # 
If the DAO and Principal wish to hare a contented and effioient ataffy and satisfied 
participants, every effort ahould be made to provide these amenities* 



Tele: 



phoi|||^ 



'"his^^-ill be referred to later as it ia a vital factor ir* both liaiaon with the 
district and the auoceaaful recruitment for od{iraee# 

Water mnd KLectrioity » 

In adequate >fater iRipply ia an eaaential at any training centrei otherwise it is 
not poaaible to* eomply with the health regulations applicable to the operation of a 
training: centre for tHe public* A nxiMber of aurveya have revealed inadequate or only ' 
Aeaaonal supplies of w^ter* k well-constituted aiting cc^wmittee for a reaidential 
training cen-^e should have a he^th representative with the responsibility of ensuring 
that the jwtsntial water supply is adequate in quantity and quality. 

A. mains supply of electricity is hi^^ly desirable. However, unliice water, it is 
not an absolute essential. A survey of farmer training centres in Mlilawi in November 
1972 showed that of twenty-one divisional training centres, 5 had mains supplies, 3 had 
generators mxyl 13 hail no electricity and used paraffin la»pi. Apart from the general 
inconvsnisnce of not having electricity, there is the restriction on the use of projected 
visual aids fof instruction. Car battels and snail portable generators may be used to 
operate slide projectors, but, in g^nerarfit is a hindrance to the full use of 
transparencies. The lack: of electricity is mainly felt in relation to the uiie of film 
projectors. (Hie difficulty can be overoome to some extent by giving centres without 
electricity a hi^er priority fof mobile units. 

Where centres make their own electricity, it is essential that the generating 
equipment is properly servioecl. ^ This is only possible if the unit's log book is entered 
up dail/ by some responsible person nominated for the task, so that oil changes, greasing 
other maintenance work is carried out xsgalat^ly* 



Idinits at Residential Training Centres 

Hy expefienpe, each country has "found the "best type of building for its climatic 
and eoonomio conditions. ])etailed ^Examination of this subject is found in the following U 
publications! , 

Im fkimer Tralainjr in Btst Afi^ica - Heport of a se«inar held at 

JBgerton Agricultural College, Kenya, Haroh I9650 WLO, Roma. 1966^ 

2m A Stxidr of y^rm^r Trainlnjt in goma jftuclisb-apeakinjc Countries 
of Aftdoa f by.A.fcQ# Markham,. flO, Rome, I967. 

• ■ • • • . 

The following comments and suggestions may of value ty those oonoemsd with 
rasidantlal training centres. ^/ 

aiss of tke Centra ^ 
Thera ara two main aspects most of the centrast 

a) The teaching and adminlstratire side ^ including the adidLnlstrative buildings, 
tha iitaff housinfi tha facilities for the participants, such as dormitories, ablutions, 
olaaaraoms, dining hall, kitohan and raorai^tioni with an area for demonstrations and, in 
some oaseS| a disMnatration smallholding. 
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6 b) The farming; uidH ^ wnxcn in fioma.^oa^ioa may xncluio the demonotration areat but 
mainly eonfilBta of the larid rjot aaHe for -faxtnm^ suitivit^ooj as ouoh»<^ Thio uuli^jeot'^iu 
dxsouaoed xri (/toT>tHr XII • / ... 

■■ >* - " ^, ■ - ' " * • 

Tii^ ""Peaching Jido - * * • 

At new oenlrei^, the teaching fiide should be icept ao compaot an poo^iible, ao^ 
avoiding costly upKeep of the ,^und8 "betwe^en inxildingu* Care oJiould alao "bo tai^en to 
iCeep tno noiay. iiitchen Tit a ujnit^ble diatanco f3rt>m tho clanu"rooma md adminiatrative 
blocit* However, niany noutroa Ixavo to d«^'al with widol^y ivcatcorid buildin^roj and in areaa 
*of mediijim to iugu rainfallt those cau i/? very coot3y to maintain nati0faotorily» (in ^ 
addition, farmeni may puzxled oveV the eoonomion of a wlui a mowxnf^ machine, cutting 
pram all day. that -in oathor not colleotcKi, or xb thtow. awayl)» 

. . ' . . ■ ■ ^ " :c , ^' ' - 

^ » yiijerovor poHDiblo, xt- in wecesDaty to utilxB(i the land between buildin^j no au to 
avoid onproductxvQ i;^eavy raourrent oxpenditurfi* ' Amon^f^he mothodo used are the ei^tablis)^*- 
i^^f^nt of demonotration plotB^ fold unitu, calf p^^ocKu, &to* Flower bedn and fihraba - 
/certainly add to the appoaranoe of a centre, 'tat it r^hould be borne in mind tliat the 
centra in for teaohin/^ dt>vm-to-earth pfaotioal farmern whose financial resouroes are 
limited* V xs, 

t •■ . : ; ■ " '^z' - .... ■ • 

?efeichinp: Facilities V ^ • 

The followin;^ reqr\tir0menta for the olassrooma and virfixal aids are derived from 
Harkliam^H report # ' . 

«i) Claasrooms ^' ' 

An eoonomio and satisfaotorif dosigjn allows, for a olass tinit of or 30} windows 
are best set hi;^ to prevent distraction and also to, allow sufficient wall space 
Jf or displays. Double tables and oliair^ have beto found the tiiost suitable in 
praoticei^as they allow for' the grouping of tables for practical worK» A lecture 
. table ?inlll chair are required, preferably on a raised dais, and there must be 

adequate Duplx)ard spac^« A bla<xboard on the wall and a pull-down screen will" 
allpj|(for slide proiioction* \yuitable electricity plugs nnist be planned, also 
suitable bla<;4;out or diitt"OUt arrangementa, with ventilation* The end wall 
apposite the blac^boaarA should be covered in iJoftboard for the display of posters, 
\wallcharts, etc* 

b) Visuar Aids Hoom 

Ideally, all classrooms should be capable of being used for projected visual aids, 
but often the cost of blacKout and ventilation prevents this. In view of this, it 
• is a conaiKJn practice for a centre to have a visual aid room capable of a *dinv-out*, 
" but with ^eqmteWentilation for the daytime use of projected aids. The visual 
aid room can alB<(^be used as a dwnonatration r^om for models, trade samples and 
spooimftna of all typas.*'! 

These standards and principles are still very sounid. There is a trend to teach 
Bmallar discussion groups with a less formal arrewgement of the classroom, but this can 
be re-arremgod in most claBarooms. Few centres have separate visual aid rooms and 
many centres allow themsdilves to be defeated in producing dim-out conditions during 
daylight hours. This has resulted in the showin(^ of slides in the eveninga when most of 
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the impact i|i loeti aa they are not cloaely r«late(i to the lecture or discuBiixon. With 
modern higli-p6weired projeotora and suitable blinds or ahutterSf it io q[uite simple to 
produce a aatiefactory dirri-out during dayli^^t* liowever^ where difficulty occura, a 
rear-pro paction ;jcreen noay bo usod. A. collapaible bux utrong ucreen which f^veia ^od" 
^eaultfl (even in an open-aided farm classroom) without dim-out. When foldedi it 'tean be 
carried' eaaiiy on the mobile cinema van and is auitabW^for both raoviea and slidea, 
provided ohort^-throw lonaea are fitted to the projectora- to fill the ucreen area* fThia 
Bubject will be discuused -^rther under vxBual aida. , ^ * 

♦ MarKham h4a alao covert the subject of fam claBflrooma very well, aa followai 

"A simple covered ohodf opening at the sides, and with aeating arranged in 
tiero (on a aimxlar principle to wooden aeating at football arena* or 
agricultural ahowgroundrj) , which can be uaed for a whole range of demonatration 
purpoiea, la Risat uaeful. The end wall oppoaite the seating can be' fitted 
wxth a blacKboarri and in front of it a aimple bench or table can be used for 
demonatrationa, The opin space between the table and front seats should have ^ 
access from both aides and be large enou^ to accommodate a traotori oxen ' 
harnessed to a plou^ iir other implements, etc. ' An inexpensive building of 
this type can be invaluable for a wide rartge of demonstrations and tsp^Qially 
during wet weather\«id during the heat of the day." 

. 1 , 

f% Properly used, this can be one of the roost valTJtfible teaching areas at the training 

^' oentr*. To V+^act the full attention of middle-aged adults at a demonstration^ it is 
essential that they are seated in comfort, in the shade, and with good visibility. 
JLlthou^ the actual demonstration may be held elsewhere i the farm olassroom can still be 
used for questions and discussion without returning to the forPMtl classroom. Unfortunately! 
fsw centres have farm classrooms and many demonstr«ttiina have been attendee*, where less 
than 50 perosnt of the class had good visibility, aM the majority were more concerned ^ 
with the discomfoprt of standing in the sun th^wi^h ,the lesson. ^ 

The essentials of comfojrtt iihade and -Risibility, can be carried further and at ^ 
most centres there are shady trees tuider which simple benches oan be situated for i^up 
discussions or for informal discussions during lunch hours and the evenings. 

The Administrative Blooic ^ 

In building a new oentrQ| the choice arises of making the administrative buildings 
part of vhe classroom bi^pCK or detached from iti Etisting centres have a slight biaa 
^ toward separate buildings. Visitors and vehicles within sigjit or hearing/of classrooms 

ca^ be a distraction, as can dust in dry areas. A separate building also allows for 
expansion in the event of additional staff, etd. Many administrative blocks have 
insuffiotant or tinsatisfactory storage space, and in the older centres, such amenities a« 
staff roomsi staff toileliH, etc. were not allowed for. They can be added more eadily 
to a separate building* , ^ , 

Staff Housing . ' ' 

The size, type and rent of staff housed has always been very controversial. 
Zambia hma overcome this at many of its oentras because the only residential staff are a 
warden aad one instructor! the remainder ^e district staff and are housad away from the 
centre. 

There is much to be said for rent-free or subsidised housing at trainingcentres, 
especially in countrias where no staff housing (and therefore no rent allowanqcg is 
provided for extension staff* In some ooimtries,' extension staff may be posted to a , ^ 
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training centre ^^r6| hy comparison with field conditions, they liave to pay rent; li^t 
8md v&ter charge^ andi in addition often lose their transport or safari allowice» These 
cimwfltancttA do not remilt in aatisfied teaching staff* 

In momm oauntri««f th* ^oontr6v*r»y oohtinueno Th« planners aay that/ii housa should 
be buxlt to last for 50 to 100 /aars# But unless the rent i's reasonahle, the staff, the 
centre and the farmars will ail suffer. - - 

111 training centres should have a guest house for viuiting lecturers, even when 
close to a town# Much of the value and impact of a visiting lecturex* is lost if, after 
hin lecturet he icoraediately leaves for the nearest town« This allows for no informal 
oontaot l?etween the lecturer and the participants which can nometimoo be more valuable 
than the classroom parted* 

Dormitories ... 

Those oonoerned with farmer training UBuaJlly agree that tlje ideal acconmodation is 
the two-^b^ cubicle. However, in the nine countries there is a vesry wide range of 
acconiiiodation from converted chicfcen houses with grass roofs and wooden bonk beds, to 
0ingle rooms in regional farm institutes* ' 

When building a new dormitoryj consideration should be given to the following 

Two small blocicg are preferable to one big one becauso this allows 
for greater flexibility with mixed ooursea of men and women and maices 
expansion easier* 

Cubicles can either have doors opening into a central passage or on to 
an outside verandah* The central passage is jwre expensive to build, 
but is preferabla in cold and wet arsas and when lavatories and ablutions 
are attached to the dormitory block* 

The window between tha bads should be sufficisntly hig^ to allow for a 
double lucicer and to avoid the naad for curtains. 

, Convarting Opsn Dormitories 

In many oases, the DkO and Principal faced with the problem of converting open 
dormitories into cubicles* Ercapt in vary Jiot climates, national seminars have usually 
been in agreement that open dormitories should ba converted, svan if tha bad capacity is 
lowered. Much can be done to typical existing dormitories to affect graater comfort and 
convenience. 

It is a good practice for^ the Principal and his staff to spend a few ni^ts, at 
least twice a year, in the dormitories* There is no better way of discovering limita- 
tions than by experiencing them* Many dormitorias have outdatad wooden double bunks 
with cotton mattresses that are axtreeaely difficult to keap in a hygifnic condition. 
Money is wall spent on introducing haavy-dufcy matal bads, with foam mattrassas and pillows. 
All wooden furniture should ba moveabla, because built-in furniture is much mora difficult 
to keep clean* There should be a concrete or metal slab, or wooden shelf, at head heii^ht 
to hold the suitcase of the oooupamt, and adequate clothes pegs should be providad* 

Ablutions and Lavatories ^ „ " ^ 

Except in cases of possible winter shortages, recently built training centres have 
the ablutions and lavatori^s^ijailt as part of the dormitory block* This is much laore 
convenient than the systefc of sepArata ablution blocks some distance from tHe dormitory* 
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Ablutiona iihould have following facilitieB: wash baains with a ahelf and mirror- above 
cr-d with ««pla cloth«a pega* 3how8r hatha ahould be in Beparato cubiclea with tapa 
jiiitaa"t©d in srach a way XYibX tney can be regulator while standing outoide the ahower 
'cubicle} a floor-level footbath* OJ^otheg washing and ironing facilities should be 
prorided, together witn pertaansnt olothos linec. 

Aa preyiouiily notedf a niimber of countrieo are making fonda available to imx>rove 
'^he standard* of some of the older training centres, and good ablution bloc/.u Bhould have 
hi^ priority conBideration m this context* " /' 

Dining Halls md Kiti^hens 

It is quite bommen for training centres to be built under a piiaued pK)f:7^amme| 
Pliase I may cater for 30 beds, and Pliaae II for an additional ^0 be<i8# In such casey, 
the hall and ^eitchen should be built to the ultimate planned capacity ofi th/) centrof 
»ven outside phaaed prografiimer, Kitchens and halls should be built to f'^enerouc proportions, 
because trainjfng cent^rea are nearly always extended in size over the yearti. 

Dininj? Hall I !Phe policy for the hall should be established beforj^, at la built* 
If it is to be uaed for meala only about two hours a day, it can be a very erpensive 
capital item. The hall is often the dhly building on the co»poun<^ that can seat all the 
students and staff; it can, therefore, also be used an^asserbly hall for cinema shows, 
television and' radio, and for recreational purposes generally* Kon^over, it can be used 
for teaching, where appropriate.^ v 

Another function of the dining hall, lies in its use for public meetings and for 
oowBunity social funotiong» This arrangement can do much to create closer relationships 
with the oonmunity wd additionally is good public relations for the centro« ^rhese i 
fuiiotions should not, of course, interfere with normal student meals, but the hall is 
often unuaed at weekends. This flexible use re<iuires chairs rather tlian benches} the 
chaisra should be robust, suitable 'for staolcing, so that they can be easily moved from one 
building to another* If the hall^is to be muitl-purpos^, there should be a raised 
platform at one end* In addition, it should be provided with lockable cupboard apace f.or 
teaching aids, indoor games, eto#| and it should be possible to shut off the access to thi 
kitchen* ^ 

The icitohen ataff work long houra at the centj^e, starting early and finishing late* 
{jRiey should not be made responsible for the hall, except before and after m^als* i^)r 
smooth running of the centre and for contented kitohen staff, the ball should be left clean 
and tidy last thing at night* ^ !I5ie kitchen staff should not be expected to clean up the 
hall in preparation for breakfast* 
* . 

Kany dining halli lack fewsilities for washing before and after meals* The 
ablutions are often aome distance awey and two or three wash basins outside the hall ^re 
therefore very desirable, 

• ♦ ■ 

The Kitohea i Ihe kitchen is used for long hours and evei^ijhing possible should be 
dotie to make it thorou^^ly functional and convenient to work in# A simple spacioua layout 
is required to allow for the "flow** of food from arrival to preparation, cooking, serving 
and washing up* Many* kitchens are badly designed and food on arrival is carried through 
to the insidft store, carried out again to be prepared, and brou^t in again to be cooked* 
3ome kitchens have jsaasive built-in concrete tables that allow for no re-arrangement or 
flexibility* 

An all-weather road should l*ad up to the kitchen for ease in unloading bulk 
rations* ?resh vegetables that require peeling, washing, etc* ahould bo stored in a 
simple store outside the kitchen with expanding metal sides and there should be a covered 
peeling apaoe, with water laid on* Ample double doors should lead to the diy and fresh 
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ration stores , arid tneue ohould be fly and rat-proof; expanded metal and fly gauze are 
very Buitable materiala^ The icitchen office for ration ledgorfl, menus and ready recKonerB| 
etc# cati be eitnor in one of l:m bIotbu or ao a separate room from which both the hall and 
iiitohen are viaibla* V ' ' 

A ouitable layout for the Kitchen la to place the Btoves down one wall| arui the; 
HinjCB and dr^i^i^^ racKB down the opposite walli The norablt, metal-oover«d food preparation 
tables can be placed m^the centre of the Kitchen and otools should be provided for working 
at the tables # 

The type ot stove will be decided by the most economic fuel^ available, bearing: in 
mirul tfiat when fully costed^ wood ^ even when grown at the centre - is not always the 
oheapest fuel* For oleanlinesH^ eieotricity or bottled gas eo?e best. Oil*-fired steam 
oooKerff were widely used at one time j but wer^ mt^ difficfult to operate and ran into 
maintenance problems* 

%xm oan be done assxat kitchen wojcicers* A small washroom and toilet should be 
available and they should Ih provided with protective clothing, either overalls or aprons. 
A radio should be supplied (if out of hearing of the classrooms), and all possible laboU3>- 
saving: methods used* The Kitchen floor should^ be gently slopea xo a drainage systara along 
each wall so that the whole Kitchen can be washed down with a hose. 

A aeldom-mentioned subjeot is the feeding of kitchen staf^. It is a «ound policy 
to allow the >c;l'<chen staff to be on the ration strength and to take their meals on the 
premises* 

\ ■ . ■. 

Kitchen Records ? There are 'many different methods in use in the nine countries 
under consideration, but the essentials are the same for all ♦ Auditors have to be 
satisfied that the food delivered from either the farm or local contractors is weighed 
in and entered in the ledgers. It should then be accoxmted for eis used, according to the 
menu and the number of students fed* A ready-'-reckoner in ounces and j>ounds, or in the 
metric system, can save much 4;ime in' calculating the rations to be iamied. Any imt ions 
Tmmxitable for human consumption should be cet^ified as such ii^ writing by the Principal, 
with instructions for disposal. A record that is seldom kept is the arrivaA and disposal 
of containers such as sacks# These have an increasing cash value at the present time 
and should be recorded on arrival and%n disposal to the farm or by credit note to the 
contractor.' ^ . ' 

In some ci>tintries, rations for the whole duration of the course are issued on the 
first day to the he^ cook. In other countries the rations are issued daily. Baily 
issues are recommendedt as this avoids the temptation to hoard rations, and course nuttT:>ers 
can vary with late arrivals and early departures. 

■ ■ >\ ■ 

^jtores and fitruipment 

Appendix IV" lists the stores and equipment for a fiO-bed training centre built in 
Kenya in 197 3t" i^ not suggested that all centres reqpxire this ^juipment, or that the 
standards will be applicable to all ooimtries. Hbwer/er,' it will serve as a check list. 

Standards ^ 

The regional arxd provincial training centres in Malawi and Zartbia are Iwilt to a 
standard that can o«rter for all sections of the coioiminity, from senior officials to imall 
farmers. This is true of many of the modem district training centres in a number of 
countries. The lon^^term aim of all residential centres should !>• to provide faoilities 

tiiat are adequate to cater for all sections of the community they serve* 



lituuidardB ohould be ouch that ail lovelo of ataff are prepared to otay at the 
training centre* An montionod earlier, the boat evaluation of the faoilxtiea in tliat the 
Principal and Iub utaff apend aome dayu iivxng au ntudenta in their own centre* It xu 
often ti-ue tliat certain oontreB are not up to the standard for in-Bervice ntaff couryey 
attd %hiu utate of affairo aiiould be remcMiied aa aoon ao poanible m that utaff may taKo 
pride ih, their local centre* TJiis will aloo aaaiat recruitment ♦ 

National' seminar a have repeate<lly recommended the upgradin^^ and improvement of 
existing centres: it can l?e aeon from Appejadxx III that about ICX) of the exiotirig. centres 
are from five to ten^years old* Many of these !iave had lit-Me or no capital improvements 
to bring the buildings up to preeent— day standards and recurrent funds are often 
insufficient to :^oplaoe obsolete equipment*^ 'J?he7&iatricta and farmers have made progress, 
bijit the training centres ^remain sul>-ntandtird» - 

It is strongly recommended that each^sidential training centre be subjected to 
a critical evaluation by the DAO and his staff, [together with the staff of the centre* 
Itie regional or provincial staff should decide the order of priorities* In many 
countries there are very worthwhile and locally generated self-help projects to improve 
local amenities* These are usually related to formal education, medical services and 
water supplies, church projects, etc* Local fartfler training centres should share priority 
atatu«| eipeoially in vi*w of the fact that the majority of the population derive their 
livelihood from the agricultural ^industry* 
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OF' HESIDBWTIilL miNING GET^TRIii; AND THm REtAmNSIHF 
- WITH BJCTaJSION SERYICIiS 

In recent years, moh concern has been expressed over the lack of cooperation and'^ 
jcoordination between the staff of the district training centres and the staff of the 
district extension services*. Farm institutes are supervised by training officers and, 
in inany dases, they devote many of their courses to in-service and sometimes pre-service 
courses, which are usually longer in duration and do not retjuire actual recruiting by the 
eitenisiion staff* In district centresj the main concern over the l^ok of liaison and 
cooperation arises from "ifehe recruiting or selection of farmers for courses* 

The subject of recruiting will be dealt wi.th later, but it is neoessaxT" to note 
that in almost all coxintries, recruiting is agreed to be the responsibility of the 
field extension servicjps* However, when a course fails to attract participants, the 
staff of a training centre are apt to think it is a reflection on the centre itself* 
Poor communications often aggravate the situation* The purpose of %his chapter is to 
try and analyse the reasons for the sometimes imsatiafactory relationships between the 
extennion staff working in the district and the extension staff working in the centre 
which im located in their districts 

Thin i« not a new problem and has been covert in many publications, including 
those mentioned belowt 

1* Heport of a Seminar held in Kenya at Egerton Agricultural College, 

Pl-30 March 1965* mo, Homo, . . " ^ 



2* Ouide to Bxrtension Training Igr B*J* Bradfield, FAO, Rome, 1966* 
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Report of the Kericho (Kenya) Gonf*erenoe on Hiuoction, ai^ployMent and 
Kural Development, P^j 3ept ember - i. Ootober, I566. Ekat African 
Publiahing Ifcuae, Box 30^^71, Nairobi, Kenya* 

4» Maricham, A#E*G# »A Stiady of Farmer Training in 3o*e aigli«h-3peaicing 

, Countries of Africa", HLO, Home, 1967. ^. 

5» A Recoil of the Proceeding* of a National 3eidnar on Taraer Training 
in Uganda, 3«pt«aber 1969. Paper by S*R* Hatts" of Hakerere 

Univeroitj referring to survey wric iindertaicen by Odongo P;A.3. 
"Bi^Iuation of Farmer 'draining iii Lango Pietriot (Uganda)*** Kakerer^j 
Univeraxty Llbraiyi Kamx>ala, Uganda. 

6^ "Education in i>arai Areaa** - Report of the Gowionwealth Conference on 
Mucation in Rural Ar^as^ Ghana, ?3 Karch - 2 April 1970* CowwnHealth 

•Jeoretariat, • London* 

?♦ The Pjole of Itural Braining Centres in Problems of Rural Development in 

Botswana, "by F#J»H* Pullen, Ministry of Agriculture, Botewana, July 1973* 

#► ft 

bm National aeminarB and iioricehops organiajed by the FAO-Daniah Programme 
for Aaaiatance to Fanner IVaining held in the folloifing oountriea: 
£:thiopia, Uganda, Kenya, 'Tanzania, Zambia, Malavii Swaziland, Lesotho 
and Botswana, between 19^9 1973 'Miniatriea of Agriculture or 

Rural Development., 

Tiie above publx cat ions all ajferegg that the diata*lct training centres are nfi 
esaential part of the district extension service and that they were created for the purpose 
of establxahmg local training facilities for the staff of all rural agencies} and also 
for suppojHtxng and assisting the extension staff by giving them opportunities to offer 
farmers an intensified form 6f residential extensioni^ 

J- 

It has, howeve^r, to be admitted that in. some countries there is a fairly sharp 
division between the extension staff in the field and those in the training centres* This 
has resulted in a lacic of cooperation and coordination* 

The following circumstances are possible sources of poor cooperation, lacic of 
liaison and misimderstandingt «v 

a) The origin, establishment and status of training centres| and 

b) The locality of the centre and oonmunication with the district* 

The Origin, Bitablishment and Status of Traininic Centres 

As will be noted from Appendix III, the majority of the centres were built between 
1963 and 1970* These were years full of chaogej two of the countries were already 
independent and five others obtained their independence during this period* Many new 
approaches and methods were being introduced, and it is suggested that in some cases the 
developments were toot,|*apid, including those involving the establishment of residential 
farmer training. 

Often the districts were not consulted sufficiently; and while the policy was 
tinderstood at the top, it was not always xinderstood at district level* Bren recent 
surveys have revealed that in some areas extension staff were Yery Tague about the 
principles of residential training and that some staff had never in fact visited the 
district training centre* 



There were many inatanceB of fine new centres given great puDlicxty without full 
re*lia»tion that the extenBia?a staff believe thia new approach to be oompetin;:: With them 
leather than reinforcing them* l^omeliraes, enthuaiaom over the new centres unintentionally 
i^ored the field extension ataff, and in oome of the early evaluationa residential 
traiiling centre» were given too Mich credit at the expense of ihe field ataff* 

It should never he taucen for granted tliat the polioy xs fully underatood* At all 
times atnd at all stages, field staff should be involved and fully consulted in the affairs 
of their centre* 

In the majority of countries^ fartner training prograjnnes are definitely part of the 
0xtenjiiion aervioe# They are usrually in the division of the ministry with reiiponuibility 
for fill levels of exte;a«ion* These extension divisions do not concern themselves with' 
pre-aerviee training, except at the lowest level of field staff, who may do a pre^service 
or induction course at the farmer training centre ♦ They do not assume the responsibility 
pt pre-^ervice training at oertifioate and diplonia levels* 

However, in k few countries,- farmer training centres are in a training division or 
research and training division with a much wider role than that of extension and farmer 
training. In theiie situations, the essential linK: with the extension service is not so 
atrong; an it^should be* In one country, extension is in one ministry and farmer training 
'in another* Urider these oircximatanoes, the district extension staff can, and do, looK 
Upon the training centres ma something separate from their own organisation, with a 
resulting^ ^aakanin^ cf the essential cooperation and coordination- 

Looality. of the Cantre 

Accepting that residential farmer i^raining is an^ essential part of extonsion, then 
the district centre should be aa near to the district extension headquarters possible* 
This haa been referred to aarlier and the reasons for siting centres without sufficient 
regard to the aase of liafeon with the district extension office haa been noted* If the 
JAO is to oarigr out his wle^of supervision and assistance to the centre, and to benefit 
from the feedliciq f>om the oentrej then it should be within easy reach of hia office* 

A firti«mary of >!10 mirveya carried wt over pai*t yeaicja provides the ^following dat& 
.on. tha diatanoe between trfl^inin^ Oentreii *nd district' head^rteroi* 

■ - . '-- . ' ' : "1 "A ■ - 
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Jince th«»e aurvey^ were made only OM or two centrea liuve changed their locality* 
It will be ijeerl tjiat abdut' i3 pei^eRt of tne oontren are within B xm, of the dietriot 
headquarferB, and 1^0 percent within 16 jun# Ibwevert in the over M ^P^up, Bome centre* 
are an much aa 80 to 96 ion* away from the district offica* 

Centrea Withm 16 jqoi# of tha district neadquartera should find it pcsaibie to 
maintain very close liaison aoid cooperationi to the mutual benefit of the MO and the ^ 
training centre* lioweveri for those centres further afield, it is unrealistic to expeot 
the same close cooperation and a different understanding^ should be establiahed* such as 
monthly or quarterly visits* It is Known that the MO is a very rare visitor at soMe 
trainin/3j centres* 

The distance factor can })e overcome to Bome extent if Ixjth parties are in touoh by 
telephoa^i and it will be noted tliat^ 50 percent of the centres >iave telephones. In some 
countries the situation is much "better now (1974) in this respect than the surveys indicate* 
la will be discuased under "Recruiting'* , a telephone lime can save a great deal of 
frustrationi funds and wasted effort* At every centre, however remote, a telephone (or 
r*dio linx) should be a hi^ priority* The apparently hi^^i cost of installing a telephone 
can soon be saved by a reduction of transjwri^ costs* However, owing to individual 
ministry priorities over finances and revenues, this point is not always taken into account. 

^Phese problems of locality fOid communications are improving as new and bettar^ads 
are built and telephone services improved. In some countries, consideration is being 
given to establishing the district^xtension headquarters at the training cantres* This 
couXd give the districts a chance ^o overcome some of the existing distance and oonwunioa- 
tion problems* ^ 

The abova-mentiened factors have an impaot on administrative relationships, but one 
of the main reasons for poor staff relationships results from staffing systems and 
inadeqtiate liaison between all levels of staff* 
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STiyriNG 3Y3Tai3 K)R PROQRAIIMBS OP RBSIDaTPIAL ylRMffi miKIMCI* 



Oliere are a number of staff, levels involved in programmes of residential farmer 
training, from the policy making and supervisory staff at head office level to the 
administrative and supporting staff at the nenires* 

r 

At all levels, it is essential that staff have the required training for thair posts, 
are experienced and have satisfactory ttrms of service resulting in job satisfaction and 
good morale* All posts from the moat senior to the most junior, should have well prepared 
and realictic job descriptions* These are essential if staff are to have * oomplate 
understanding of their responsibilities} and it is equally important that they understand 
the job descriptions and responsibilities of those working with them* 



♦ Hore feaala staff are being employed at all lerels from Principal downward, bc that all 
references to staff refer to both male and female* 
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Lwelm of Staff 

The levels of staff required will largely depend on the numher of training oentres 
and their status. Countries with large prograxnmefef will usually hav^ the following staff 
atruoture* Coupitries with smaller prograznnes will have pari of this structure* 

' \ Staff Structure 

yr^^ Head Office Level -^usually one post* 

: / ' J Regional or Provincial Level - one per region or province 

District Level - divided into: a^ district posts 
- , h) training centre posts 



ITraining Centre Posts 

1) Principal or offioer in charge 

2) Teaching staff 

3) Administrative staff 

4) Ftom staff 

- Sul>-Division of Training Centre Posts 



1) The Principal of a large centre may have a ^Vice-Principad 

2) The teaching starf may be divided into: 

a^ residential teaching staff 

h) attached residential staff of other agencies 

c) visiting staff 

d) staff from non-government organizations, 
voluntary agencies or commercial firms • 



Head Office Level 

All oountrids wiih large pro grammeg have staff at head office level under a variety ^ 
of names, such as^ §enior exi;ension training off icer, senior feirmer training officer, senior 
l^ioultural offio^r for extension and faitner training, eto# 

» lihile the posts have a Bupervisory and coordinating role, they can also havei a ^ 
valuahle advi«ory and supporting role* They can represent the interests of both the 
regional and district level staff in edl matters at head office* They can advise yai^- 
mpply the regions and districts with information or materials available at head office, 
or fro« other agencies and soxirces. They can assist with .^he regular maintenance, 
supplies o;f spares and transportation of fragile and expensive visual-aid equipment, etc* 
Th^ have a major role in liaison with either the regional or district level, and can 
assirb in the coordination and progranming of i»-service tr^ning at all levels* They 
usually prepare annual reports on residential training, based on reports from regions or 
oentres and may circulate repoarts from other regions or ootmtries. 

^ - 

' It is essential that they have up-to-date and detailed job descriptions, especially 
in respect of relationships with other staff* The job description is also essential to 
prerent the overloading of the pos4| as the officer must be ^ven time and opportunity to 
travel extensively* If his post pLs overloaded witl^ work not concerned with feotner 
training, the incumbent will not bp able to fulfil the major roles detailed above* R>r the 
success of any training programme, ^and for the satisfaction of the farmers, it is absolutely 
^essential that the headquarters' paats be filled by well-qualified, well-trained snd 
experienced officers* ^ 
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Regiona,! or P3rovincial Level 

^ese peats should have job daaorlptlona which are in aany ways a scaledMiown 
version of the h«ad<iu&rterB" poets- The major role is to supervise and support the farm 
institutes and/or farmer training centres in the region* The post is the connecting link 
between the districts and head office and has liaison responsibilities with other agencies 
and staff at regional level* 

f 

The precise responsibilities .will depend on the type and status of the district 
training centre* In some countries, the centres have only a skeleton staff with little 
or no transport* In these caseSi the regional training officer may be responsible for 
coordinating and progranning the training at ^k|l centres* It is possible to operate a 
transport pool so that when the transport v^ljjji^ centres|it delivers rations fi^om the 
. contractors or a bulk store* 

The regional training officer receives reports and returns from the centres in the . 
region on identical pro-forraaa and| in turn, submits his reports and returns to head office* 

District Level 

As stated earlier, the usual^ and most satiafwtory system is that at district level 
all the staff, both those working in the field and those at the training centre, are 
members of the same district extension service* If this is fully understood, and if the 
system is to second staff from the field to the centre, then goocE^^relationships can be 
established* 

The nature of the extension staff will vaiy from country to ooimtry and ftom area to 
area; auid in many cases the eiaqt^nsion staff will have a •'crop husbandry** biM rapportod 
by "animal husbandry" staff* However, in an area in which the economy is based mainly on 
animal products, then the Principal and teaching staff should be drawn from "animal 
husbandry" staff, with supporting "crop husbandry" staff* 

District Posts 

In the majority of ooimtries, the district residential training centres oome xuider 
the control of the MO* ^ However, there are exceptions to this «nd regional training 
officers may have the main re«ponaibility for control of the centres* Whatever th^ system, 
it is essential that the division of responsibilities is fully understood and that %e job 
descriptions emphasise these so t hat 'over lapping or confusion is prevented* Experienced 
staff know that the more simple and strai^t forward the system, the greater the success of 
the programme* * ' 

Principal and Teaching Staff 

The first essential is that the Principal andihis teaching staff are provided with 
job descriptions and fully uMerstand their duties and responsibilities} also that they 
iinderstand each other* s resi)onsibilities, and those of the regional training officer and 
the district agricultural officer* =^ 

Whatever the system, the Principal usually has the major voice in the day-to-day 
control of the centre and its staff* Together, they should accept the challenge that 
"a training centre is only as good^as its staff"* The moat lavish facilities and comforts 
will not overcome low quality of staff and unsatisfactory teaching* 

Good i^sidential training is based on two main principles: 

l) that the Principal and his staff have the ability to send home 

well-satisfied fanfi^rs who feel that their time hks been well spent; 
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2) th** the fielf^ staff doing the recruiting have confidence in the 
ability of the centre, to send their farmerB home well satiafied* 

The ideal staff for a training centre oonaiata of well-trained, experienced and 
dedicated peraona who have volunteered to wric in a teaching role. Admittedly, it is 
eaaier to list these requiremonta than to satisfy then in practice. 

In sone oountriea, working oonditiona at the centrea are leaa attractive than those 
j|k(B^he field* and* thia leada to staff being posted to the centre regardleaa of their wishes 
©^suitability. ■ This is one of the major problems of staffing. Strictly anonymous 
voluntary questionnaires during surveys of training centres have shown that from 30 to 50 
perosnt of the staff would transfer to othor work if given the opportunity. Some of the 
reasons given were: preference for extension work in the field, higher coats of living 
at training centres owing to hi^er house rents, water and light charges} closer super- 
vision at ths centre and longer^ hours of wo2;k. JLlso the failure to implement the 
recommendations of seminars and conferences, or delay in doing sq. 

This lack of enthusiasm to work at training centres has resulted in some instructors 
seeking every opportunity to transfer to other work and this has led to serious instability 
of staffing structures. 

The question of unsatisfactory terms of service and laick of promotion prospects in 
csntres is common to a number of countries, and suggestions have been made to create a 
completely separate staffing structure for training centre staff with better terms of 
service and promotion prospects. is well a more definite career structure, it is 
recognised that this might damage the 'relationship between centre staff and extension staff 
but increased incentives at centres could result in obtaining better and more satisfied 
staff to the benefit of all concerned* Althou^^ attempts have been made in the past to 
psy training staff a "teaching allowance", this was short-lived because it resulted in 
widespread demands from all levels and types of trainer in government service* 

The report, of the Training Review Committee of I97I-72 in Kenya ^ade the following 
proposals! ^ ♦ 

"Salaries - 

297. ¥e recommend that the salary structure for trainers in training institutions 
should tske into account the desirability to attract the man or womm who is not 
only a first-class practitioner, but also has the additional skills which enable 
him to pass on his knowledge to others. We would expect thereforethat generally 
the trainer's salary will be higher than that of the equivalent practitioner. 
This will also compensate for ^ the fact that in some fields, e.g. agriculture, the 

' responsibilities of the staff of training institutions are a good deal more onerous 

than those of the practitioner. It will also help to compensate for the fact 
that, even when a proper career structure is developed for trainers, the ultimate 
prospects of the officer who finally does go in for a career in training are likely 
to be more limited tiian those of the practitioner. As we consider the sala3?y 
should be established against a rational assessment of the job content and value, 
we do wt wish to make any firm proposal in this respect, but we feel that a 
differential between the salaries of trainers and practitioners of between 10 
to 12^- percent would be of the right order of magnitude. 

298. There are two difficulties that arise from our proposal in the paragraph 
above. The first is that it msy be very difficult to tell, in the first instance, 
whether a first-class praotj-tioner seleoted for posting as an instructor at a 
training institute will bs a first-class trainer. In some cases, the first-class 
practitioner msy prove completely, unsuited for training duties and he should be 
returned to practical work without any stigma attached. If, however, the officer 




conpem^d has b^on placed in a h±ffx%T grade on his posting to the training 
igiatitutei hie reversion to practical duty would oaaae complications. 

The second difficulty is that, in many cases | an officer may be wanted to carry 
out training duties for a strictly limited x>eriod of time* It would be out of the 
question to promote him to a higher grade | and yet it would be fair to compensate 
him for carrying out training duties during the period of his attachment to the 
training institute. To get around thei^ difficulties, officers posted to training 
institutions as trainers should| during the first six months, reoieve a training 
allowance based on the difference between their salaires and the salaries applicable 
to the training posts. If, after this initial period of six months, the officer^ 
has p4x)ved suitable for training duties, he should be confirmed in the appropriate 
trainer grade. . 

1% seems that in view of the hig^ capital costs of the centres and the ever- 
increasing recurrent cost a, staffing aystems should be reviewed if the centres are to be 
properly operated and contribute to the vital need for a^ioultural training. Where 
existing systems are not recruiting and r,etaining the type "of staff required then they 
should be modified. 

It is not encouraging to visit well-'built load equipped training centres in an area 
of greatei* production potential only to find dissatieified staff. Many of the complaints 
made are certadnly jusl^ified, particularly those that have been the subject of recomroendar- 
tions and resolutions made at district, regional and national levels, but seldom 

implemented. 

The Principal (or Officer in Charge) ' ' 

JLt Appendix V can be found a paper given at a seminar describing the responsibilities 
of a Principal. ^Jto* be capable of assuming these responsibilities, it is essential that 
the Principal should be a mture and responsible person with the following qualities: 

^1) The personality for leadership and the ability to obtain the full 
J, support and 'cooperation of his own staff, and also the staffs of all 

agencies in the district. 

2) ?ield experience and technical competence, to include a sound knowledge 
of the farming systems and extension service in the district served by 
the centre. i 

In some ootmtries it is the practice to have a Vice-Principal and this is certainly 
justified in the larger centres and districts. Naturally, some of the best training a 
Princix>al can have is to work as a 7ice->Prinoipal first. 

As indicated in Appendix V, the division of responsibilities should be flexible 
and depend on individual abilities, etc. While the Principal should have both the 
knowledge and ability to teach, his major role should be the organisation and supervision 
of the teaching by his staff* If he is tied to the olassroom for most of the day, he is 
not able to perform the equally important roles of liaison with the district, overall 
supervision and evaluation of the centre and also control the adminiJBtration and accounting* 

One of the Principal's major roles should be the satiBfactorjil daywto-day 
utilisation of his*^ staff and this req^res good planning ahead* It is both demoralising 
and wasteful if circumstances arise in which some teaching staff have a very li|^t teaching 
Ic^ a2^ little or no other responsibility. 

. ' -ji . ■.. ' ■ ■ • 
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In vone oountrltts, Xhm liidMn, •uparvlsion ud -teaching is oonplloated >^ the 
exietenoe of a oonelderable nuitber of local languages or dialects* Whererer poeeible, 
the Principal and hie etaff ehould be able to coaemnioate vith the local people in their 
o^Mi language* Thie ie leee inqportant at the liaieon lerel where ueuallj one ooi»on 
language ie in uee, bat there are frequent ezaMp}.ee of the Principal being unable to 
laxiderfltand the claeerooM teaching and alec, when he doee teach, haring to do eo through 
an interpreter* 

Teachinjc 3taf f - Heeident and Visiting 

As alreadjr noted, teaching staff originate froM a niuiber of sources, as followst 
residential staff, attached specialist resident staff, regular visiting staff, and staff 
from local non-gOTfrnnental agencies and (Organisations (including ooniercial firms)* 

i > 
It is inportant to hs^ve a variety of personnel to draw upon so long as it does not 
lead tc under-utilisation of the resident staff* 

In recent years, it has been accepted that one of the best metitKls of teaching is 
throu^ the infozval discussion group* Within certain limits the smaller the group the 
More effective the teaching and the greater the two-*«»y exchange of ideas* It is 
important that teaching staff be versatile and flexible so as to be capable of leading a 
disoossion group* If som aesibere of staff are ovez^specialised, this systan cannot 
be adopted* Situations wkj arise where one member of sxaff has a class of 20 to 30 
farmers, idiile others are unoccupied* 

Resident staff shoidd attend the lecturers or lessons of visiting specialist staff 
lio as to be able to assist in small group discussions afterwards^ with a final winding up 
and snawerlng of questions by the visiting lecturer* 

JLs mentioned in Appendix 7, the Principal should spread his supervisory and 
administrative responsibilities over the whole staff, so that all concerned have equal 
responsibilities and the Principal himself is fjree to supervise and control all- aspects 
of the centre. 

The system of a ••Duty staff megiber** for a week is strongly reoownended* Appendix V 
gives suggestions for the orgsnisation and duties of thia system* 

Duratinn of Teaching Hol*i 

If staff are to be seconded from the field side of extension to the teaching side, 
it is more satisfacto77 when oarried out on a rotation basis, so long as the staff 
involved are suitably qualified* In this wey, staff know the duration of their second- 
ment, but if it is mmtually ftgreed th^ should be able to prolong the period* The 
usual p#riod is for 2^3 yMrs, arranged in such a wey that not all the staff change over 
in the same year* 

Trainlnjc sad Teeohlnjr Methods 

'So main*m1n the required relationship between the field and teaching staff, the 
system of secendment from the field extension staff is preferred* However, in some 
oouatries this is unpopular on the grounds that it does not allow for pr#"Servioe training 
in teaohing mkethods and the trainiag of adults, etc* This situation msy be overcome by 
the following merthodst 

1) OrpAlsation of staff woz^cshops on a national basis to train trainers 
from each region, who, in their tum^ can train district staff* 

2) Orfsnlsation of out-of-seacon teaohiag workshops on a regional basis 
fier ike j#iat staff ef several o«ntrea« 
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3) Teaching practice by the Principal and Btaff of the centre when 
accommodation at a centre is available - after a course fail\xra| 

for exiunple^ , ^ 

4) Teaching: practice aaion^ ^^'^^^t Po»si"bly >*i.th tha use of a tapa 
recorder. ^ 

t 

It haa been eotablxahed that with auffioient enthu»iafim and initiative, the training 

px-oblem can be overcome* 

Non^^raaching Staff 

Nottr-teaching staff should be well trained^ efficient and experienced becauae much 
of the Bmooth running ol the centre depend* on them. The Principal raquirea a compatent 

cleriC who Biiould also be able to type; only large centres juBtify the employment of a 
separate stenographer* ^ 

If a messenger is employed, he should also have other dutie» imoh aa aaaiating 
With filing, answering the telephone, and aasiating with office routine. 

Each vehicle should have a driver who a-lso has recognised maintenance dutiea, " 

Drivers should bo compensated for overtime by time off. 

Kitchen staff should be allowed time off between courses to compensate for the 

long houra of worK durin^J^ courses. 

Ratiou of Teaching Staff to Students 

It is difficult to lay down hard and fast rales for staffing ratios owing to the 
differing circumstances » Recormnonded ratios* have been laid down at various times, but 

it in roally a case of each distrj-ct deciding upon its own staffing. 

;iome centres have in recent years tended to be overstaffed so that personnel are 
tinder-utilized rather thaix overworked. This can be caused by a falling off in attendance, 
0eaaonal trends in attendance! or a lack of flexibility in the staffing. In some regions 
of Zambia , whoro centres tend to be much closer to district headquarters, sometimas even 
on the sajTie compound, there are one or two bfisic r«aident staff members and the xast bf 
the staff join the centre for the required oourees bafore returning to their field duties. 
Thia saves considerable capital in staff houiiing, overcomes mitoh of the lack of oooperi^ 
tion BO often experienced and results in much jaora affioiant staff utilisation. \ 

As is pointed out later imder "Records and Returns", if accurate yearly records are 
kept, the seasonal pattern of attendance will be shown and staffing can ba relatad to tha 
seasonal fluctuations. (See Appendix Vl)# 
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A residential training centre of 30 beds and 50 .hactaraa of land in 1973 had the 
following establishment! 

Teaching ! - Administration ! \ fkm ! 

The Principal 1 secretary/typist for tB^'\ 1 fam Moa^r 

2 male teaching staff Principal 1 1 assistant farai mana^r' 

1 home economics teacher 1 aoootinis clerk X fwam assistant 

(female) 1 storakaapar 1 tractor drivat* 

1 caterer 1 oarpantaxMMMon 

10 labourars 

The previous year, the centre had operatad at J\$ percent of its planned training 
o4pacity. With an average of about I5 students par oourse and allowinif for visiting 
lecturers, tha teaching staff could be seriously undar-aMployad unless altaniAtiTe duties 
ware organized. 



Tne same observatxona refer to the •dministrative ataff* If the office otaff are 
ove»-ioaded, the accountu clerK and storeKoeper could be combinedi and the home economicB 

teacner oould oversee the catorinf^, tmia saving t>w pouto* 

Over-lavifih fam staff ^ives visiting faTtners a very bad impreBoion as they cannot 
be economically justified and the tendency for centres to over-stafX should, therefore, b« 
guarded against • Re^>;ular evaluations of centres in terms of manpowHr should be invited 
from field extension ataff to promote a balamced outlooK* > 

Female 'Peach in^ s'it^f \ 

In view of the large number of women engaged in fanning, either in their own right 
or on behalf of thexr absent husbands, the tendency to increase^JJemale staff if a welcome 
trend. It xa additionj^Hy important in view of the increased number of women attending 
training centres • InTteme^Qyja^^ies, thf^ post ^of Principal is successfully held by women* 

In the xnterestu of female staffs care should be taKen as to the subjectci they 
are required to teach* It is unrealistic, for exaxnplo, that a comparatively yoxmg woman 
should be teaching aJiiraal husbandry to a class of mature practising fartners* This is 
even nsore out of place in areas wher* animal husbandry is the rroognlied prerogative of 
the male members of the familyv ^ k - 

lataff Moxale 

Without contravening government regulations, there is much a Principal can do to 
improve the Job satisfaction of his staff if he so wishes* For example, if not abused, 
the granting of long weeicends off to compensate for overtime thereby allowing staff to 
>-isit their homes, can be instituted. Placing staff on the ration^ strength when their 
duties prevent them from preparing a satisfactory midday meal, and sympathetic treatment 
in relation to the supply of wood fuel, milic and vegetables, are other useful measures 
that may be adopted. Such small considerations can lead to more satisfied and efficient 
staff and the government also benefits.^ the lon^ run. 



PIJLNNINQ OF COURSB PHOORAIIMBS AT RESID^yTUL TRkTSINd C^ITOBS . 

The planning of courses is for two main categories of i>articipant5 

1) Staff - for pre-servioe or ir>-servioe training at either regional 
o farm institutes or farmer training centres. 

2) Ttoiers, farmers* wives, local leaders, youth leaders a^ all sections 
of the community* 

Planning and Orjcanization of Staff Courses 

Staff oour»e«- are planned for both agricultural education staff and the staff of ell 
agencies in the district concerned with rural development, both government and non- 
government. 

■ . ? y - 
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In mfiXiy ooiintr-ierj tiuu «^'(;mjaMjii^;niixve approach Lau been dovulope^i to the bonofit of 
ttid dietriot am^ to t:;a ^'enoral uataijfaction of all concornofi;. No two qoxmtiiea, or even 
r^YTionij, riavi' tu*? aaniA u^";jt^:iii, t;.'^ oaueritaal axn. to atilxjw the traxnxn^ 

noritrc for ti*o majfiniiii-r: ^.o:;:uf4i- jOiuwi a..xrii*f^ thf: ,/bar* 

Pannorw o?Uijriot att^jM cour.;*?.- H ^rinr all aoatioru; of tho y<jar; the came applien to 
aPT-ioui tura* extonuiuXi ijtaff, Howev^jr, worr. of riora'; ar^incx^n; iij not .iutljuot to 
:/,?iu5o I ^iei:;ax*'iii, ar;^i t^.GijM ^^ai* itiiiu^j th^j rv;ritre at moiit timeu of the year, to Buit the 
conv«??ii»irico of' tao r'^^^JiLar i"'rO:^T:'ar.rnoB» 

Afj alroa^i// •'n^^'-itioar-i, t^y^.tomr: ii^f^-r fron r^oixntxT/ to noimtrjM In Ugmda , r>ome of 
■ t I';rp-^^'r» /irjt^rmt /..-IT; i t i t'l tO' . ^ou^^uj'^'i r;rmtYhiJ> fOT nfTin^iltuTff^, cooporativon and 
oomiTPir.^v 'i^^-vf^lpprnK-'it. L\ I/:::otiiO t faxtr.eri:;^ cour:>on ar^t frorc Jtmuary to Kay, and 

r;rtoLor f/i r;onmher# Tho porxod JiUiO to Joptomber io uued for th^* inr-^wvice trainxnr: of 
i.taff of rui firy^n^n^i^u la :k}tcm;^j. t in*^ mviil ivruuiuc contron nui t'X typeo of couruf^ 
Coriei^:rH-*tly**»^aoh vi^e^u ■ Trio course . xa pL'lmied and op^^ratud by the ?'inii>try of Arrxoulturo 
"'^or *-it,*or fai^iOrr; or ;;taff; tna oUihr in pl^umod and operated by cuTiothor mirM;;try ore. 
;;'tpartnv*nt :uAf in riomo cftaeij, by a non-/>overnmental artijnoy* 'Ban necond :itre?irri of 
^-ournt-:. [US li!.Tf^Ay riou-arrrxoulturai, rxlthou^h rural training oentreii' utaff arjrjxat, if 
.r^^^xred* ?h',iy cover a wide rcxn;^, from couraea wxta rirx a/Ti'^^-ultaral bxaa for primary 
ucnool toacherr^, to a wxdfi orouri imcAion of oommunity intereotu, '?he main miniutrion and 
fiepartmontu concornod aro nodioal (fainxiy w^ilfar^ education), comrminity development, 
f^jnoral eduoatjuon, Hed Oroua ivrA youth or^TXid^.ationu* 

7no piatmin;>: of ntaff cournen doeo not present the unme pr^jblemn au pl?mnxn^ 
famero^ couraect Ilowerver, xt nalln for very clone liaxuon between the varioua minxotriea 
and departmentrj from whxch the ataff are rocruxtod. It Us orjBentxal that all concerned 
act i,n ?m orr:anii;ed way fmd provxde the ax^eed course;:; on the appropriate datea* A fee 
should be a^eed upon between rnini«trxea for the coot of feeding ataff during the courBoa* 
In fcne event of course oanoellatioua, a i)re-arranf^d cancellation fee should be paj|i to 
au.oxot the centre with normal rxnnln;: BxpenaeD, eroludinf: ratxonu* Unlike farmer?, staff 
can fje directed to attend coixtuou and tiiereforc courae attendance should be more watio- 
factory, uo loun ao all rnini^itriDB cooperate fltlly# 

Oountrieo that iieep attendance rrapiiu cm: rea^ixly identify the best time for nonn- 
a,^xcultural oour0eD* 

xUannin/r Hesidential Oouraes for the Fartnxnn Ournrrrinity; 
Piiblxcity 

Now tliat traxninf^ centron have been operating in countries for a number of years, 
the wide publicity drives instituted at their inception have slaciconed off. Minxotrieef^ 
departments and staff are apt to thinK that everyone ioxows about the district training 
centr^. This is not always true, as rmrveys have indicated. It should not be assumed 
tliat all should roaow about them. Even if they have hearrl of the centre, they may only 
have vague and distort e<i ideas about it. * \ 

To the mature farmer of his wife, often very conservati^N in outlook and much \ 
concerned with their own af lairs, the idea of loavin^t their home and farm may be 
completely new. The thouf^t of travelling some distjanoe to spend a week, in another area 
toother With a lot of stran^rs, can be very disturbing. Consequently, the first 
essential of £^od planning: is /pod imblicity throu^out the district, region arid nation. 

One mny mention some of the media that can bo used in this respect, starting with 
the centre and wor^.in : outwanin, Iho centre should havo a {^od notxce board at the roadside 
statin^: its name and its purpose. Considerable time can be spent "discover ing«< some centres 
that do not attend to this simple detail. All transport belonging to the centr<i should 
be clearly marked in large letters on the front, back and sides. 



I'he centre onould encoiara^'^ vxrjitu by achooluj cUJ;iJ and other local orf^izations* 
If {Xmdu permit, acnool eiuHron and yoata club membera uhould taK3 home to thoir x*ar^^ntB 
a aimple nandout p;i^iiif^, fuxJ rlBtuxli; of tho ooritro arKi itu courfjen* 

In addition to miBcelloneoun vifjxta, the centre ohould organize open dayu, field 
dayB, machineiy demonotrationa (in aoBOciation with the trade), and every type of function 
that will attract people to the centre# HoweYer, it io neceeaary to maice sure that a 
local trader la preoent with refreflhrnentn on sale^ ac the centre cannot uuually afford * 
this ftxpense. 

•The dining hail| or reception hall, ahould alwaya be available free of cliarge for 
local funotiona at which the Principal can uay a few worda about the centre. Gome person 
should taxe over reDponoibility for the liall and af^ree to leave it in tMe uame condition 
aa it waa when taKon over* I 

Centres with electric light can accommodate clai^Doa for <idult literacy, nlub 
meetingfl etnd otner functionn, in the evening when the cla^aroomu are not in une* In all 
cafl^fl, th«re are two aims ^ to serve the comcunity and to publicise the centre. The 
centre should jnake 0ur« that it has a stand at the local show, with photographs, exhibits, 
irtunple meals, etc., to catch the eye of the public. 

About once a quarter, when the farmers are in residence, coveraf^ should be oouf;ht 
from the local information officer in the form of tape recorded interviews, photo/T^aphs 
and material for a press write-up. Anythin^^ out of the ordinary at the centre - f6r 
example, training blind or handicapped farmers ^ may be written up as a feature article. 
YIPs visiting the centre should have radio (or^television where possible) coveraf;a» 

The local information ^bile ujiit ahould have half a ciozen [pod topickl slides of 
the centre and its participaorts* ^Phese may be shown by the unit around the district 
during intervals between filmsj etc* The^ slides should be chan^^ at rep^xlar intervals, 
especially of groups of farmers* 3ome countries have excollont films on farraer training. 
Tanzania in particular has an excellent film in Kiswahili tak:en at Msin/^ HID hear Moshi, 
and the action is ^o i^ood that it speaks for itself mad can be used in any country* 

'\k Hh^n farmers are rotU3?nirig to their homes, satisfied after a fpod course, they * 
should be given some handouts or* posters for use in thoix* home areas. 

In some oQuntries, community d##«elopment^ agencies work very closely with agriculture 
agencies and^play^^a major role in assistinf^ publicity and recruiting. Tiiis materially 
promotes the concept of integrated rural development which is gaining ground rapidly at tne 
present time. In the interests of the people, and of the nation, it. is essential that 
the people should be encoxiraged to DEMANI) to be tau^t improved agricultural methods, 
tether than vc;it to be persuaded to go to the centre that has been built for their use. 

It is regrettable that countries in which agriculture is the major industry, having 
large aoreas of underdeveloped land of high potential, should have training centres 
operating at only 5^ to 60 percent of their capacity. With increasing population pressure 
and neiWl for more food and export commodities, agricultural education should be a top 
priority* ^ 

Planning and recruitment for courses would be much easier if training centres had 
waiting lists of interested groups and individuals. Coxmtries with good publicity maice 
the task of the planners and recruittsrs very much easiej^. The best possible publicity 
for any training centre is to send home farmers who are Wtiafied and will give good 
reports to their friends and neighbours* ^ \ 



PrograiWH^a of Cour«<a 

The ' planning' of mzcceBsfal coiirae prograttimoa for practiamg adult farmoro, their 
W1V6U and local loadoru, i;i not oauy and rer^irou a very detailed and careful approach* 
dviocevjtiful lilannin^^ lo the reijult of a cooperation effort of four /rproupa of people, vi'/,, 

1) Repreoentativeii of the farmoru, wiveu, etc. to be trained. 

'/) iiepreaentatxvea of the extonJuon uervxce ataff who will be doin/^ 
the recruit in/> 

i) Hepreaentativej; of the iTninian oontre ataff who will be undertaii.m/'; 
the teachmf^* 

4) HepreBentatxvea of the a^^^nciou fpvernmontal and non-/^verniaental - 
wno eilno wxDh to mmm uoe of the centre. 

Tzie rpivnpi^ u.mally meet au a committee neveral timen a year, dopendin^^ on the Jon^h 
of the courrio pro/p?arnmeB* The period of the prograJime plana iu J.mportant: if the period 
ia too Ipnf^, the committee membera are apt to be poatod elaewhere or overlooK their 
responaibilitieaj on the other hand, xf meetinna are called too frequently, they may fail 
to attend. If the pro/Tramme plan ia for a lon^ period, it doea not allow for flexibility 
when ciian^a are required, whereaa if a abort period is used, the committee ahould make 
aure that ample time ia allowed for wideapread publicity &mon{^ ,the fanners. ^Jhe majority 
of countrieo aeem to favour profs^amme plana coverinf; from four to air months, but aa noted 
earlier, some have very definite perxoda dictated by aeaaonal demands for woric on the farm. 

The committee should meet about 6 to 8 weeKS before the date of the first course. 
Thia will allow sufficient time for those concerned to be advised of the details and ^va 
recruiting staff the opportunity to convey the details to the farmers. 

Some countries Keep careful records nf the reasons for course failures and 
cancellations. Bed planning is often a cauae of course failure. This may sometimes be 
traced back to the wron^^ level of arepresentation on the planniriicj contnittee. 

The MO or a member of his staff usually represent the extension staff doin^f^tho 
rooruitinf^. In many cases, the "front line" extension workers closest to the farmer 
are simply told by the a^icultural officer for the area? "You are to recruit a course on 
such a date, on such a subject". This may be the first time thu staff member has hoard 
of a course xn his area. By the time the information reaches the "recruiter", time may 
be very short and he is inclined to go b€K>k to the people who have been on previous courses 
to persuade them to a^in. This is not satisfactory. 

LacK of involvement of the actual "recruiters" at the planning stage has proved to 
be a maaoJ;* cause of course failures* It may be overcome by the following procedure. As 
agricultural courses are the major part of any programme, the MO or his representative 
should ensure that before the course planning committee meets, the views of both the 
reprefientatives of the farmers and those of the staff doing the recruiting are known. 
These are often the same people because junior staff in the divisions usually know the 
faraers best and understand their needs. It is also essential that the "active" members 
in extension should have an opportunity to request courses to support their field 
pro^^ajimes and that they should be involved in the planning stage. 

The MO should organize a one or two-day seminar (depending on distances) at the 
training centre for the junior staff from the divisions who will be concerned with the 
programme. The maximum possible numbe*^ of field staff should be brouglit together with 
the teachinf; staff to discuss the pro/p?amme. 

The first essential is to make* an outline programme -^or the period to be planned f 
and this outline should be prepare^ before the meeting and reproduced for all those attending. 
It consists of a calendar of dates on which are entered the factors that may influence 



the lilaxminp; of cour^;o»i# 'Ilieoe nouuir^t of xiatioaal hoii(iay;j| 'i;it«i^i of ior-p] 
t'lectionjj or rUiy oth^^r f arK tio;.,,, .uoi. aiintiiil vo^iJ^x^ar^^ inoculation n^un! .Ui^..., ^jtr«, 
datoi; of jcuool i.oii'>ia/.> for tf^rtc^j^r.;' '■•OurwC;;^, oir, ^'hrj r»ntlir*^^ i.ar; f-.m. trj^ :^a'J^j for 
dhoviinr^ tnfi beat dat^io for tui fannor:' rourfi^;;rf» 

The Principait; r.iv^t Im-nr viewa on the datu:; mout tiuxt-'ii^l^j for tn^^ir n^rntr^'U to 
prcvi^io treuiaport.. to ooilttct ruia dxuper.i^t tm; oonrij^j lavtioipfi^nUi* 'PliO fioiti :}taff .tr^^ 
then encouraif>e<i to iitat«i tiioir viewj iuiu riifjueutu an<i to rn;it'e i;nom th'i i-Of^riironK'nti; of 
the famera they riorve* rho LAO or DVO, ^lependinf^ on tau ^^conomy and fanninr :;y£;tt*m of 
tao areai will xndxcatw wmit noedii to na "put over" to th(3 farmorJ or rancii^ir.j, f rom the 
ppvf*.rmQn% poxnt of vxf^w. If thiu pr<'niedure xu followed, the lAi* or m;? reprei;**ntatxv^' 
can f^p to the pirxnnxnf^ oornmxttoo oonfxufmt tliat thoy really rjiow tho vn.'jvnj of th*; frmat^ru 
and the otaff# In view of the odmxnxutratxvo j.refujiire on ijiA(>;;, DVC^u, t^te*^ they uhouid not 
rely on "hoarrifiy" xnfoimat xon but obtain i.t dxr^tct from tne otaff* 

Krtonoxon fxold Btaff should be unown uil auj/ent:; of th<ur ^f*iitr«i ?uid r^^vr-n ovox^y 
opi)ortunity to offer comjtructxve crxtxcxi;m* Fxeld litaff uhouM :jpend a nxf^ht in the 
dormitory accommodation and uhould he joined by the Prxn^ut al raid ax:; ataft . i>uhf;»;qu'intly , 
the- joxnt utaff ahould prepare a well-conuxdered rejiort on ti^M far lixtxer; of th^jj nf^ntre. 
Many of the older centreo are oub-atfrndar^I and tmcn report.i preyentnfi to tiie refuonai ;>taff 
will atrenf^hen the caye for urfc^^nt renovatxona^ 'ITiii-J type. nT jomi ,tQtion -'Uid a.iiiocxatxon 
"by ataff can do Jinich to foater a feelin/; of corporate reuponiubxl i ty for the (-entr*^« 

%o often, f^therinf^tj at the traxnxn^ centrea finxiih up by viaitinif^ :itaff ^7)inr off 
to the noareat town and the ataff of the centre returrixnf to tiiOxr hor;i<?:;« If the centre 
in not up to atandard for thoce repreaentxn^^ or recruxtxnr fannern, or for tiioae 
inatruct inf; them, xt la vei^ dx ff xoult for the centre to uuc^eed. 

%o maxn parvoiifv^i of the.ie f^atai^rin/'nj are: 

l) Preparation of the pronr^u^irae of afpcuculturai courao^j* 

. ?) ^ri:io ci*itxcal evaluation of the centre carried out at «'a?*h plrmuxu,: 
aeminar imd rej>orted on repeatedly until actioti tfu^en.- 

. Pollowir/f^^&UQh a oeminar, the ijA.0 ia well pretjare-i to meet tiiti rf^maind«nv of tfie 
planninf; committee, i>e« the repreaentativea of all arenciea wiahxnr to rnave ii:;e of th-^ 
"off aeaaon" porxody for their couraea, and cooniinate wxth; the a/Ticaltural ^ournea tliat 
have been planned* 

At inoetxng:j of the piatmin^ commxttee, Prxncxpali> t^houid ]*o aa.^f^I to ^r^*;J^*nt verual 
and written roj)orta on the pro/'^amiiea carrie^l out aa a reauIV of tu-r previoua ci:na.»ittac 
meeting'* These should indicate poaaible attendance, and actual and per:;ontacQ attendance 
at each courao* Particular reference ahould be made to coura^ u that wi^*? -♦ ui^^'^l ! ^ ^n- 
failed in other reapecta. A ox^itical atudy of the failurea can he more rewai'-Uur than 
the aimple acceptatxce of aucceaaeo. Countrio*a carryin^r^ out thia revxew finrily that a 
pattern will emer^, auch aa poor planning, poor communication with the farmera, lac of, 
or unreliable tranaport, or the exxatence of a centre which ia aul>-atandarfi cith.er in 
phyaical conditiona or teaching: atandarda. (See Appendix VIl) . 

The whole pix)cedure may aound vor^'- involved, but it ia fou id to v;or », in pract^ce» 
In DOi^e cases, farmers* aocietiea or diatrict or/;^mxriatxona may alao repreaent triu farmera. 
However, the basic esaentiala are: 

1) to determiner* the farmera' noeda, directly or throuf^h reprfj:>entaticn; 

2) to conault the field ataff ao tl^at they feel involve^ m tlr plannxnr 

and have an opportunity to present thexr peraonal requeationa and oidniona; 

3) to ^ve the joint ataff an opportiinity to evaluate tlxe training centre 
Buid meet together for a fxyoe exchanf^e of viewu and problema; 



4) to prepar^i a weil«planned pro^amme ae a result of involving; all concerned 
m the recruiting and aubaequen'c follow up| 

5) when thii final programme la prepared for circulation, each of the courses 
planned should be given a code number, i*e, l/74i <^/7Ai etc. These numbers 
should also be used m the attendance registeip^at the centre. In this way, 
a centre accounta for all the courses planned. If thia ia done and a 

, course fails, the explanation should appear in the register. 
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RliKRUITINa OF FARMEE^j TOR HBSIDHNfmL 



"Recruxting^'irj the procedure 'adopted to encour«# adult practising farmers, their 
Wives, local leaders, etc., to leave their homes and farms to attend short courses at their 
district training centre. 

As noted earlier, the success or failure of this process is usually dependent on 
adequate publicity about the centre and a well-planned progranwie of courses. Much also 
depends on ther "recruiters", usually the village-level workers or junior members of the 
extension staff, who, because of their much larger numbers, are in closer touch with the 
farmers than the higher levels of staff. This level of staff should feel positix'ely 
involved in the whole process from the plauming to recruitment and, later, the follow up# 
In this way, they fetrl more responsibility for the woric of the centre* p 

In some circumstances, recruitment can also he carried out by staff from the training 
centre and those of other ministries, departments and agencies. Those\may include staff 
from cooperatives, community development settlement schemes, local leadlrs, administrative 
staff f church organizations, etc. Any combination of these may be invdO-ved in recruiting 
and, aa mentioned earlier, should alao bo consulted at the planning ata^. \ 

Junior extension staff and those of other ageijqies will require clear directions 
from senior staff at the divisional and district levals asXo recruiting policy. Broadly 
apeaxing, there are two points of views ^ 

1} By all possible meaiia to obtain sufficient participants to fill the course, 
regardlesj; of ag«, sex, education, farming icnowl#dge and ability, etc.; 

^^ than onc^j^they are at the centre divide them into discussion groups with 
aa similar interests as possible. 

^) To recogniae the difficulties of teaching classes with very wide variations, 
and narrow them down into much more specialized oatg^gories. This will, to a 
certain extent, be decided by tha course planners, ajod tha title and subject 
of the course, but further selection may be made "by the sex of the pairtioipants- 
by specific subjects or the particular aspects of one subject i for example, a 
course of male farmers on animal husbandry with special reference to clean milk 
production. However, such a course could still reflect a wide variation in 
a|fe, educatrBn^ experience, size of^farm, eto. 



JLttomptB have been niade in variouu ronntrieo to ot)tai''i couraeB with a more repre- 
8ontatxvo crosa-aection of li.torefjtB uiui «tan(iardu* > Tm^^ ii; eatiier witn apecialiiied • 
aubjecta »uch as oaah cropsi when all i>articii)antu might have reached the Bame ota^ of 
development and attend together for matructxon on the next stage. Thio type of 
reoruxting does not put an additional burden on the recruitero* 

Howeyert in Uganda at one txme, an attempt was made to recruit by exther age or 
educational Btandarda and thiu waa found to be impracticable^ It^^loo embArraused the 
farmera and hindered the recinixtment* A more recent attempt at ael^lf5*iott-^u carried out 
in Central Proviifce, Kenya » xn 1970. l^ie standard uoed was the "progresflxveneBB of ti^e 
fatmerfl"* Tney were to be olaBBxfied into four categoriOB of (l) mout progreeexvef 
(if) uppeiMrtiddle progreBBivej (3) lower^middle progreiiBxvei and (4) othert^ Tniu wau an 
xnt^reBting attempt, and detail* can be found in DiscusBion Paper No. 133 f Institute of 
evelopme^^t 3tudieB, Unxvertiity of Nairobi, November 197'^* Iibwever, in practice, thio 
pliioed additional severe ^^Btrxctxonb on the rec>nixting ataff* 

While, it ia recognxBed that one of the major difficulties of conducting aatisfactory 
courseg for adult farmera is the wide variation between the participants, an equally 
difficult problem xn Borne countries is tp recruit sufficient farmera to fill the couraeB 
and BO utilise the centre and its ataff* 

- It IS not realistic to impose a whole i^ange of conditions on the recruiters who 
have many other responsibilitieB* However, if courses are basad on an intensified form of 
extension and are related to programmeH in the field, the recruiters ought to be the best 
;)UdgeB of who should attend courBes together* 

ReBidential centres have been criticised for catering only for the more progressive 
farmerHj to a certain extent this ia justified* It is i;rue that in the past some'* 
recruiting instruction*! were specifically aimed at progreasxve farmers* An example xa 
quoted for Uganda iryl969 by P*A#J1* Odongo in liValuation of the Farmers' Trainin^ in 
Lango DiBtrict , Hai^erere University College, iWh ()dongo f^ives a list of varioun criteria 
used in th'e selection of farmers at Ngetta DFI, Lango District: 

'Phe farmer must be interested and willing to attend the DPI. 

'4* He must be a progressive farmer* 

. 3» He must be thought to be a farmer who will become progressive 
after attending cuarses» ' 

• 4# •Saturation pro ;ject* members.* 

5, Those who have already attended but are found to need more draining. 

6^ Qroup farm members* . ' 

7* Parmars who go for specific courses." 

It is unfortunate that in some circumatances, the idea of catering for mainly the 
"elite" has arisen, but thiU has been very largely overcome by in-service training and 
national seminars. It the same time, if adult farmer training is looked at from the point 
of view of the national economy, emphasis on progressive farmers has some juatif ication. 
Even if the capital funds for many of the centres were obtained from external aid, recurrent 
funds have to be fcund from lo^l funds. The student fees (where charged) and the farm 
revenue together produce a vary snail proportion of the total recurrent costs. However, 
if the fartnars^ productivity, income and tax contributions can be increased, then in the 
long run, the policy of concentrating on the more successful and progressive farmers can 
be ^justified from a strictly economic point of view# * 



* Those from intensified extension areas. 



r'.'.H A\^-'h':.iH or f'i*i of < o4r;^eu at r-Antrf^n fifqidtvia on a wxdw rari/^o of factory. 
^ Fa^.tGz.i .-lai^'.■.l*'i. - / o»^un ^av^'. iarK*^i / r;fifn. outlinou* l^iOijri influencing failure e can. 

r'-'t' to'--.. rr,(t,>, t^-'ot rfor^'trOi of luH TjAO or Princxpal* 

; t ? > wnoi.y (or partiy) andor the control of the jUlO or Principal* 

Fgrtorr i ('uttii/i ^? tjjyi^x: t .(^ontro; of tnn M^- or Principal 

La*.. >.f^.' .".r. :''''*'"'^rr^^t,v •f.^^^Ui to n[.orate tho centro thronf:i'iout tne 

L-'v-r. ihii, '^^^iU r^,yQT factor iii r^'luninp- the effectiveneoa of 

^'^I'^r^'u 'i/.'^" i^uu fT<i'U :/,ir-^.i tn ti;^^;*^ roputatxou* Tho Annual Report on !Farmer 

^^},:t.^^:\^i-i^:_li^uir^''\ :\.___ iu\^ "i'^i:£^iulir of ^0^^;^^ for l/ji atatria; , "IWio ^ear luider review showa 
'nWy^ fh-fj,r,i '~"fi^^i'^r^^ CO 4ruo •.at.t.eadaizce*^ ^hQ numbor.^of nourrio.a cancelled iu^ quite 
.aiar^Di'.r* '^'''^^ ' w^'^re c3o:>i'i for an lonf^ aa- six monthu the year#", Varioua , 

r^raiiO'. i w'*l^: r^vo" fjr rkmiif;; t/^iO ^ontr^^a, th^ mouV imiK)rtant of which was lack, of fonda* 

It. xiucu oa^>f?f;i aorfv> of tue fault could "be at diatrict level owin/^ to i>oor allocation 
Af th't ioxi}iu Ci^/rii ifx'jkf'.*'^ In iv^nya tfaa problem hau now been overcome by identifymfj; funds 
lor iTB^iuiri^^ mid* a* iO^ at r^p* VuBin directly to the training centrerj* • ^j, 

• . . . ^ ■ !' 

if I for m\j -r-^'auoiii recurrent fundn are not available, it xn much better policy to 
oloBtj 'ihfj rf^nirn aiiU lut. it on to a caro and maxntenanco bauib« In thiu wayi the ataff 
naa r.L* r^:-d»5|.ioy•-^ lifitrict wo^k, follow up of ex-ritudentu, evaluationu, etc* However, 
if Uji Cfti t:^! dO'.-r; ^av^^ to cloue throa^ri lao^i; of fund^i then the reaiion ahould be inado 
raujlic at ail iw^^uit ooth Wit^an the mimutxy and at the political level. 

If tu^^ r^'^ux^^'it fuhh) are not available at national level and the centrtu have 
Lfuir: oota* I ii.f^ 4 wit- from ^*<ternal anj^ then the donors nhould be advisod. There 

>iavo £Jf^•*^ ^ aj"->-u of ^hf-ij^ r^^ or>er:^txon:>" and iho proviuion of recujTent fundu by the donor 

"{.jj ha^ . of c'iv . tal f. v.Ii. lo r^niOvatf> i^^n^ Jtandani centren or to replace utoreo 
or obviolHte tUii worn-out ^*quipiaent» 

In iJome coantrien, the original contreo were built with local materiala and were 
quxto functioria" till'-d a local demand* An pror^eoa wa»a ma^lo in the district, it 
beca:ne inorf! difficult to ootuxn government fundu to rfiplaco old ''temporary" Imildin^. 
I^i'j i.appetiod in o^ivaral countries and the only anawer is to close the centre and 
iaunci. an appeal for capital to build a permanent and up-to-date centre* 

In fu^rtam of tn»^ older centres, it iu not only the Imildin/^ that are the Ximitinf; 
factor, -but worn out arid ru^rum equipment, water purapu, light plants, kitchen Btoves and 
utenuiia* At loai^it once a year, the advisory committee or similar body should carry out 
a critical evalnat^on ar;l i^-port to the hi^A^vs:it levels It is unfair to ask extension 
ataff to recruit farmoro for :jul>-utandarfl oonditionB* 

(r) I>acic of adeiuato tram;jport 

In almoBt eve^-y countryf the accepted system is to transport farmers to and from 
the centre fi^m agreed coUoGtinK points near their homes. District transport may be used 
to taice them to public rnoes or trains where these normally serve the centre* To recruit 
farmers ouccessfaliyi ^^i^T^ate and suitable transport must be at the collecting points on 
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E«i.lure to provide •dequato transport for atudents is a very common cause of courlfc 

failiir«* Either the transport fails to arrive at the centre from the "pool", or fails t<5 
arrive at thrf collecting .point, /<ror a variety of reasons which can be bwadly classifed as: 

1) orgpuaizational failures arising from confusion as to dates, times, or the lack 
of a responsible person with the transport, A staff member from the centre 
should accompany the vehicle and in the event of a breakdown or any mishap, 
the driver can care f«r the vehicle and the staff member use his initiative 

as to the best action to be taken; 

2) mechanical failures either on the day, or transport long overdue in 
govemuient repair workshops • This reason is frequently found in annual 
reportei; 

^ 3) \mBUitable transport for the prevailing road and weather conditions, 
resulting in failure to arrive as planned; 

4) tmsuitable types of trcunsport for personnel. Open lorries ^ith no 

protection from sun, dust or rain can cause course failures as the farmers 
often return^ home when they see the vehicle, or complain to neighbours 
on their return. 

Hany of these failures can be overcome by close attention to detail. Confusion 
over dates and times and places can be overoomi^ by closer liaison and by agreement at 
planning seminars* ^ 

If there is a "closed season" for recruiting, the transport should go to workshops 
for inspection ajid jnajor maintenance. ' The drivers should also have regular maintenance 
tasks and a member of the staff should be competent to inspect the vehicles at regula^ 
intervals and check and sign the log books. In remote areas, vehicles should carry a 
goc^ selection of spares, and the driver should be competent and equipped to carry out 
roiuiside repairs # ^ 

W 

For the comfort of the passengers, especially women with children, and to comply 
with transport regulations, the vehicle should be a suitable type of bus and tHe capacity 
should be related to the tsapacity of the centre. Cases have been known of course 
attendance being decided by the capacity of the bus, and not by the number of beds at the 
centre. -Two mini-buses are sometimes more useful than one larger vehicle as they allow 
for grater flexibility and double the chances of having at least one vehicle on the road.V*^ 

In areas of hi^ rainfall and poor 3:*oad conditions, either four-wheel drive vehicles 
or li^t mini-bus type should be used. 

It is essential th0^ all causes of course failure be recorded and reported* So 
many reports are seen stating "course cancelled or course failed" with no details or 
explanation for failure. . In Zambia , where excellent records of failures are kept, 
repeated reports of vehicle failures result' in new vehicles. 



(d) Fiaotors beyond control of the staff 



/ 



The following tmcontwllable factors can influence or prev^it the recruiting of 
courses: drou^t, floods, famine, diseases of crops or stock, op^, of course, sickness 
among the farmer's family. In some casj»s, close liaison with local staff can antioipats 
y^- these events developing and changes can be made in the programme of courses. 

Sudden visits to the recruiting arefa of important personalities, sudden elections 
or functions that clash with dates of courses* Close liaison, however, may enable a 
change^ of schedule to be made. .ii 
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(e) Courae fees 

For attendance at 3ome centref, . governments or boards of management stipulate that 
fees be paid which the people most in need of training may not bef able to affvid.. Howevert 
the majority of cotintries do not charge attendanoe fees. 

(f) '^ ^Failure of essential services at the centre 

■' . * ' ■ 

Cases arise when centres cannot accept farmers owing to failures in supplies of 
W4ter| electricity or fuel| or icitchen stores. Intelligent anticipation or regular 
inspection can overcome some of these difficulties. 

{g) Poor communioation jj^ ^ 

k telephone i$ an essential for swift and cheap liaison between the reoruiters and 
thf> cor*tre staff. In some areaSf the initial capital cost of the telephone installation 
may be hi^, but^this is offset by a big saying in transport and publicity for the centre. ' 

Factors wholly (or partly) under the Control of the MO or Principal 

(a) Poor teawjhing and sua unsympathetic attitude by the staff to the farmers | resulting 
in a bad reputation in the disibrict. 

(b) ' Poor planning of programmes by unrepresentative committees, or lacic of a committee, 

or courses imposed on the recruiters and farmers by the Principal and his staff . 

(o) Poor publicity for the centre. 

(d) * Imb^ o^* adequate job descriptions, resulting in lack of understanding between 

staff ai the centre and those in the field. 

(e) LacxC of liaison between the field extension staff and the centre staff. 
Other Aspects of Recruiting , 

Crroup Recruit inf^ ' * " 

Discussion at national seminars and worjk;shops has sometimes revealed a reluctance by 
field staff to carry out" recruiting. Some of the reasons are obvious and have already 
been discussed. - The ^>ttitude of the recruiters should be established and if this is 
unsatisfactory, rapi.'- remedies aou^t. 

Recruiting *s most successful when staff are in the position to offer well-planned 
free courses as a^/ incentive. If no fees are oWrged, then group recruiting from clubs, 
associations, village groups, etc., can be underteJcen. These group courses have many 
advantages: 

1) The peopl^i are in muoh the same circumstanoea and Have similar problems. 

2) ^ "They can appoint their own course leader and can be encouraged to form 

groups on a ^'waiting list" basis* 

3) Contact vs ewier for both the initial recruiting and the mibsequent 
follow Vip, which can be done on a meeting basis rather than an 
indivi/ual basis. 

4) Tranf/port costs are lower and can be mw.oh more on a "doo>.to-door" basis 
with tlie participants assembling as a groujp rather than as so^attered 
iiiuiv'.iuals along the roadaidas. 
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5) 



There ia less chamce of confuaion over picK-up points, which ia a common 
cmube of course failure. 




dudden drop-outo for personal reasonti can be replaced more eaaily arid 
numbera Kept up. 



The fact that they have all agreed to attend a courae together, denotes 
a certain unity, and they will therefore settle down more readily at 
the centreji 



It is a useful idea for tne extension agent to accompany farmer^ to the courae to 
help in discu»aions and relate what is taught to local conditionn and problems, and to 
facilitate effective follow up. 

Over-Recruit in 

With the many aspecta of recruiting already mentioned, it ib obviouB that a training 
centre will seldom operate ^t 100 percent of its bed capacity* A good average would be 
about 75 to 80 percent. Therefore, in recruiting a course, it la safe to- ovei>-recruit, 
for example, asicing for 6o instead of 50. 



The majority of courses start in effect on Sunday amd finish on Friday or Saturday 
excepting those operated by church organizations. 'JPhe farming community should be 
consulted on the moat suitable and convenient day to be collected. However, this ahould 
ba applied with reason, as oases are ioxown of courses collected 6n a Monday and dispersed ^ 
on a Friday, leaving three days for instruction, often including a one-day tour to field 
projects during the three days. This leaves about two and a half days for actual 
instruction, a very unbalanced ratio of days of instruction to transport costs, which ia 
the moat expensive item in calculating the cost ptjr student day. 

From the organizational point of view there is much to be said for Sunday collection. 
Asaembly on a Sunday auid diapersal on a Saturday gives five full days of instruction* 
The day for aiaaembling the courae should not be imposed on the community regardless of their 
wishes y or it may become an additional reason for non-attendance. However, if too much 
free erpreaaion of views is allowed, the situation may arise of some wanting assembly on 
Sunday and others on Monday. 

Staff Attitudes to Sunday Collection 

Naturally, the majority of staff like to be off duty on a Sunday. It is easy to 
compensate drivera for Sunday worK with a day off during the course. All too often, 
tranaport ia sent out to collect farmers without a member of the teaching staff; but if 
0 a npM^ff member does go out on a Sunday with the driver, which is highly desirable, then 
the ataff member should be compenaated with time off. If he goes to meet farmers on a 
Sunday with feelings of resentment, he is not liicely to greet them in the right frame of 
mind. 



GHAPTffi VIII 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEW STAFF J&D FARMffiJ 
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Phe first contact farmers have with the centre is the arrival of the transport to 
collect them. If this is late and th# driver in no fraa* oif mind for pleasant gree1;ings, 
but herds, tne farmers into oji open lorry with in.adeq[uate oea^ting for a roue^ ride, often 
in adverse weather conditions, then very bad firflt impressiohs are created* Cases have 
been Known of farmers, with their best suits on, arriving in an open lorry havinf^ 
travelled throu^ both rain amd dust, and bein^ asKed on arrival to line up eind pay their 
course fees. This sort of treatment results in a group of justifiably angry and 
^resentful people in no frame of mind to be tau^t anything, and precious hours can be 
wasted in acrimonious argument, ' 

Good impressions during the first contacts with farmers are vitally important* 
The farmers will only be at the centre for up to five days, and no opportunity should be 
wasted to oreate^a good atmosphere and friendly relationships* . ^ 

The ideaXa to be aimed at are the following: farmers should be assembled at the 
colleoting points by a member of the-' field extension ataff who, in the event of the centre 
transport being delayed, can reassure them^ On arrival of the training centre bus, the 
farmers are greeted by the staff member frok the centre and introduced by their extension 
staff member* - The two members of staff ha^o the opportunity to discuss matters related 
to the course t On the ,ioumey« perhaps picicinK up other farmer* on the way* the staff 
members should taice the 'opportimity to mingle with the famijBrs and start to get to know ^ 
them and asaeas their requirements. They should not travel in splendid isolation. 
Points of interest should be pointed out to the farmers and cfaestions anawered about the 
centre and the course, Ijx this way a friendly atmosphere can be established before 
arrival* 

Gn arrival, regardless of the time of day or nigjit, the first priority after 
greetings by the duty staff membar. should be am opporttinity to wash, followed by a 
o first-class hot meal. During the meal, the condijoting officer can report to the Principal 
or Vice-Principa\ on his general impresaions on the farmers • attitudes and requirements. 
Following the mfal, the farmers are then aettled into their accommodation, having been 
asKed^during the bus ride to decide on the allocation of cubicles. 

Depending on the time of arrival and the wishes of the farmers, they can eithar 
have an informal meeting with the Principal or Vice-Principal, or a film show, or both, 
if time permits. This informal meeting can be of great value to the staff of the centre 
as it gives them an opportunity to discover ro^ruirements , answer questions and formulate 
' their plans for Monday. 

If fees have tc be collected, this should be done during the first administrative 
per^iod on Monday morning. It should be pointed out that the fees only repxeaent a 
fraction of the total cost and are, in fact, much the seune as would be spent at home. 

If the course is for women, a female ataff member should go With the driver, and 
if , babies are expected with their mothers, the necessary facilities should be made available 
at the centre prior to tiieir arrival* . ^ 

During the first formal session on the Monday, administrative matters should be 
dealt with? times of ''gongs" or bells, timea of meals, etc* If there ia no oourae 
leader, then they should be asked to agree on one by Monday evening when they know each 
other better* The course leader should then be the recognised channel of coraaiunioation 
between the course and the duty member of staff over all matters related to thair comfort 
during the course. 

" • • { 
The only rules are to be pxinotual for meals, to turn off water taps and lights, and 
to leave the centre and its equipment in the same condition as they found itt Partioulara 
of fir^ alarms,' medical faioilities, etc; Should be explained* 
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Following the •dminiatrative matters, the Principal a hou Id introduce the members of 
hia ataff and tnen addreaa the farmers on the aims and objectives of the course, and try 
to determine the particular requirements of the group» 

They should be informed that each period of instruction will be followed by a 
question and discussion period, and that their points of view will be most welcome. The 



staff should bs careful to speak, to the farmers at a level that ia easily and readily / 
understood whatever the languafe of instruction. At the National Seminar on yarmer , 
Training in Kenya in April 197^1 Minister for Agrioulture Made the follovdng / 
point! **The •ct of effective c^munic lies in equality. If a farmer geta the ^ 

impression that the instructor/is so lenmed and is endowed with almost supernatural powers, 
iie will shrug his shoulders say 'Perhaps you o«ai do it because you are Sv much better 
Equipped than I am'". (Details of instruction will be found in Chapter IX) . 



Apart from staff and youth courses, the majority of the course participants are not 
of an age to be interested in playing football. However, volley ball is always popular 
and requires very little space or expense; the same applies to net ball for the women ^ 

Radio, television, cinema shows, drau^ts, etc. and traditional games a/o always 
popular; some centres organize debates and discussions, but with only five or six ni^^ts, 
there can be a risk of over-orgwiizing and farmers are usually early to bed. 



On the last day of the course, the Principal should invito the J}A.O to come and 
address the students and hear their points of view, and to obtain valuable "feed-back" from 
thert. If attendance certificates are given, theso should b« presented by the BIG. In 
some countries, the MO likes to talk to the farmers informally, without the staff of the 
centre being present, so that he can obtain frank opinions on the course. Whatever 
system is used, the Lip should encourage frank and free opinions and feed-bacK from the 
farmers on both the course as well as the district policy." 

The MO should answer questions and take the opportunity to outline- district policy. 
He should also ask the farmers to tell their friends, wives or husbands, about their 
centre, its courses and opportunities. Many MOs do not attend the final sessions and 
this is frequently regretted. Some may be prevented by long distances or other engage- 
ments. However, a MO who knows his job and its responsibilities, should look upon this 
as a priority engagement. Apart from the valuable contacts and reactions from farmers, 
,it does muoh for the morale of the staff of the centre who feel out of everyday district 
affairs if the MO does not visit them more than once or twice a year. 

If there is any serious and justified criticism of the centre's facilities, the 
MO should request the oouree leader to present it in writing. While it ia true that 
oontinuoxis reports by staff oan be disregarded l?y hi^^er authority, genuine and justifiable 
complaints from fanners often produce the required results • 

Irery effort should be made to send well-satisfied farmers to their homes feeling 
that time has been well spent and, if fees are paid, that they have had good value for 
their money. 




Recreation 



Women on courses very imich appreciate their freedom from h<^sehold duties and welcome 
the opportunity to have informal discussions with other women. 
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Tjfck^-Home Materi>l 

GmXrns can often aaslst in the bulking up of improved or introduced vegotative 
material «uch ma caanava or fodder oropa reconmended by renearohp and farnifra can takie 
this home with them. Some centres gell aeedSf veterinary auppliei, inaeoticides, 
fertiliiierfli etc,, to departing farrters and, in remote areasi this can be very much 
appreciated, Howeverf the following points ahould be borne in minds 

l) If there are local and establiuhed aourcea of arupply, competition with them*is 
not V^commendedf CMofi have arisen of contros being proaecuted for trading without a 
licence when attempting to compete with local traders or cooperatives. It is appropriate 
to have a display room of trade produotu available and the accurate current retail prices 
to be paid.. fhterprising commercial firms will often provide display materials, posters, 
etc»^ for the display room or claijuroom* \ 

i") In the abuenca of a local nource of uupply, centre vehicles transporting students 
or oollectinif rations can also cater for local reqfuirementaj however, it is not desirable 
to try to buy popularity by soiling at subsidised prices. The long-term objectives should 

to encourage the eatabliahment of a local cooperative to satisfy the demand. 
Consulting the local oooperativtt officer and worKing out a fair price, including tranajwrt, 
nandimg, storage nostu and profit, and ijolling at that price is the right policy.. In 
this way, a cooperative can taute over without a drastic price rise or friction with the 
farmers and thu training centre* 



CII\PTij« IX 



CpOHJIiU OF INJmUC Hun at miNINa.CHN[mS3 



hi thfj nariy fltxja of residential farmer 'training, there was a rather limited and 
departmental approach \n training. It tended to be looiced at more from the good of the 
particular department than tliat of the district. Uganda gtarted the trend of a wider 
district approach when it bef^ui rmilding district farm institutes in I96O* O^ia approach 
mad^i training facilitiera available not only for agriculture but also for cooperative and 
community development. 

This trend has .spread and can be recogiiised by adopting the name "rural training 
centres" or "district development centres". %on when the aane "fawi#r imLaiii^ o«iir#" 
has been retained, it 10 now recognised that they have a muoh wider multi-purpoisa role 
than in the past. x 

In earlier days, litte thought was given to the training of women (with the exception 
of Lesotho and Botswana) , or youth. ^However, of recent years courses for women and youth 
have been significantly increased and training centres have made valuable contributions to 
these programmes. 

The average district training centre of today has a muoh broader approach and well-, 
organized centres should be able to offer training for all aspects of district development. 
The types of course offered can be divided into two main groupss * J 

1) Courses for the staff of all the agencies woricing on rural development^ 
including induction, up-«grading and iii^service courses.,^ ^>f^ 
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KotwBtaff ooiiraea to incliidat 

a) ooiirses for practiBlng faraersi nuile and female | 

b} oouz^es for all typaa of local leader, including adminiatrativa 
ataff| aohool taaohersi church iiorkel'ai etc. 

o) coiiraaa for farmer* • wivea and dau^tersi either for women only 
or aa mixed course 0 of men and woman 

d) apacial oouraea for such people as blind and otherwise -handicapped 
farmars. 

Objaotivea of Coursea 

The main objeotivea are to offer coursea for the improvement of existing land-use 
methoda axid akilla; to stimulate the adoption of new attitudes and skills for developing 
the full potential of all available land and natural resources; and to improve social and 
economic standarda in rural areas. 

Courses for Staff 

Planning of courses for the staff of all interested agencies should be decided by 
an annual planning oonnittee. fiaoh agency should ba given advance notice of the meeting 
and should present their proposed training prpgrammea for the year. ^e combined plans 
should be studded and priorities decided at the meeting. 

^e staff of soma agencieS| such as agricultural and veterinary services and 
teachers can only be withdrawn from field duties at certain seasons of the year, while 
others are not subject to seasons, school terms or other factors. With this information 
to handy the oonmittee can synthesise "^e vwiouo programmes into one staff training 
programme for the district. 

Having prepared the programmes to their mutual satisfaction, it is essential to 
adhere to it strictly. All staff courses should be *^captive" courses of previously known 
numbers. With this knowledge, the training centre will be advised of the numbers well 
in advanoa. In the rrent of a'^planned oourse not filling the centre, the BAO and 
Principal can then organize a further ooixrae to occupy the TAcant accommodation, if 
advised in time. ^ ' 

The pr»-arranged and planned staff coixrnea should be considered aa firm fixtures by 
all concerned. Any unavoidable changes or cancsllationa should be registered as soon as 
possible to allow for alternative courses. All too often, course registers and returns 
show vacant aocoamodation due to the failure of '^captive'* staff courses. Courses that 
fail to arrive on the date stated cause disorganization and extra expense* The agency 
concezTied shotild be charged a cancellation fee and not be invited to participate again, 
txnloa the reason for the oanceil4tion was completely beyond its control. 

/ • 

'Jjypes of Staff Courae 

Of raoant^ years, it has been recognised that the farming community can best be 
served by improving the standard of staff and keeping them up to date. It has also 
baan realised that the staff in close touch with fanners are those with the least training 
and lowest standards* IChe junior staff are more numerous and are able ta contact more 
of the ooMonity than the senior staff who are fewer and often heavily involved in 
ad»inistr«tiTe matt era « 




lh^iQn>l Training G*irtr«« tur Pflneip>li ana T«*ohinit 3t>ff 
of FycmT Tralnliu^ C«ntr«« 

t) 

1970 - 197^ 



Countries 


Date held 


Training Centre 
^^taff 


Extension 
Staff . 


ParnerB 


Spvakara and 
obaerrara 


Total 




May 


1970 


. 26 


16 




21 


63 


Malawi 


December 


1970 


22 


37 




30 


89 


: Swazllfluai . 


May 


1971 


12 


32 




18 


62 


Zambia 


January 


197? 


34 


25 




48 


107 


Kenya 


April 


1972 


47 


31 




38 


116 


Leaotho 


August 


1972 


U 


53 




33 


100 


Ethiopia 


September 


1972 


4 


19 




32 


55 


Malawi 


Dacember 


1972 


31 


41 




45 


117 


Botswana 


3a pt ember 


1973 


5 


46 


11 


62 


124 




Totals 


195 


300 


11 


327 


833 
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i t id - i c t i 0 u C ou r u H L j 



i 



tr.'irrj ar»i ..taff vacaiiCiiiB, ono or two-wee^i induotioa couraQo are held at the 
trvii:..ur c^ntr^i, Nomirxationji are accepted fi^m field ataff and other oources, utmally 
rii nr. jtf^eea ♦^^iucatiOhal level. rhone couraea are b«Bt held at a re/p.onal centre or at 
Oii>* r^j.'.trf* xJi a province. I^iu ma^ep it ieao peraonal and aluo each district may require 
n\l ^ tfUHf or foar new litaff ^members. The unual practice la to accept more entrants for 
' ^<var:P' tucixi Uii' number of iJtaff requirt^i, ItAxn maKin^ it competitive. By their 
.ti iiiUtiO ui durifi^^ th*/ courrje, o^iaracter evaiuation and a final t^eat, a hif^h standard 



It 



* fix i I 



t^affui of uervice or litaff ^jnorta^B permit, vixh-frrtidinp: conraes are hejji for 
tui.i .^ay, ijome countrieo ate inana^p^nfr to overcome tne old oyatem of promotion 
aivi iOf*r^tn of iiervi^^e alone* While these cannot be completely disregarded! 
tim»>- youn^r staff witn drivo and initiative should not be overlooKod, but 
If older and more senior staff attenfi up-grading courses with younger ataff, 
rful T^'.rofrrauH tnat tney have eitner fpX to Keep up with the times or be by-passed by 
n-il^tiul^i younf^er staff. 

Iri^.^orvxce Courses 

iiith tu^'. contemporary challenge for eveT^increaoinff production for an increasing 
^ i-' tcf':<it;rj;r with ri^xu^ Qot.ta i.rcJuotiou and lower prices, staff should accept 
:or ro-;tinuai profeB.iional improvements In-service subject-matter refresher 
i,:Sj<vi ornaJ^3.'4ed. At tne same time, professional improvement should be- 
' » 'i^ii r^twar^led* Unl**arj thi;i lu done, the morale nf extension staff is apt to 
t^i^ ;.tt... of r^^aaonaijle career proapoctiu 



ou::tri*t;j, cari mde/ rf;cord:j are .;ept of the in-service attendance of staff 
tT.werx irxto account in evaluatin^^ staff for promotion. Apart from ^ceeping 
on all aspects of subject matter, the training centres should also be used 
^ 'r^t:.oiol)^:^^ visual aria, communication, demonstration techniques, etc. 

pririMri'i^j apply to female staff but, aa they are usually fewer in 
^*aur;;ea may have to Ije on a regional or national basis. 



l*-n :tr; of couruer; for field extension staff is usually determined hy the time 
-y^-iv^vi from tf. iir normal duties. A hi^ standard of ^well-trained and up-to- 



*a:5on. 



/r/M ari important influence on large sections of thie farming community. 
■;taff courses should always have a high priority. 



In itit-itn of Development Jtudies of the University of Nairobi carried out a 
r;rv . '-S -.tenjion metiiods in the Western Province of Kenya and reported as follows on 
.'i-iTViCM traiuinr: at training centres. An extract from a discussion paper by >^ 
J.K. i -ou^ini states; 



"i-tr data seems to show that retraining done at a farmer training centre 
ry senior staff provides the extension worker with greater imder standing 
nuA p'^rmiasiveness in his knowledge than does the local meeting. The 
OAiv-^Uaf^e pf the YUG that it offers a venue free from diatractiona 
and an occasion at which all concerned are siware that the information 
traasmitted is to be ta^en seriously. Although the larger number of FIC 
located reoriefinga are, accompaniod by- demonstrations, this aeema not to 
n'* critical. The important thing ia to see the point practically when one 
v.i ^ir.it learning it. If this is done, -later •a«aiona can serve to refresh 
tnat experience without repeating it* On average, a rebriefing conducted 
by senior staff at an PTC ia aaaociated with an increase of 19 percent in 
information and 1^ percent in persuasiveness." 
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Qouraea for Fanneru; Loadero 

ThB oji^^ratior* of nucn^joofal couruetJ for farmoru presentu more pronhmu than tiiOJ'^ 
for tftaff» Jtaff can more eaaiXy be organized and have comparable loveio of ^jduration 
and experience. However f a courae of fartnera may contain a wide variation ir. afn^, 
experience, education, land uae methods, etc. The course ia a new experienc^j to them. 

If f^up recruitxnf^ ib carried out from quite a umall area, a villa^* or uut)- 
location, and if the farmers have elected their own leader, aome of the handxcapu are 
overcome. 3uch a group xu more liKely to have similar intereuta and conditions, and 
perhaps a joint desire to bo \instmicted m aome particular aicill or method. They ma/ 
still have wide variationu in\a^, experience and education, but at loaat they nav^^ tum^z 
requirements in common. 

Determination of Course Content 

Parmera are unually recruited to a course with a specific titl^i. liownver, the 
title can be very general, such as "Animal Husbandry", or "General Agriculturf*", and it 
IS therefore important to establish before the courae starts aapecta of the aubjHct in 
which they are most interested. 

At the National 3eminar in Malawi on the rraining of Farming Farrulios m Itural Arf^as , 
in December 1970, it was decided that: 

"Wb should endeavour to auit each course to the interostu of tnoue who actually 
turn up. Gould we not spend an hour or two at the start of each courae 
discussing^ and deciding with farmers what topics should be concerned in th'i 
courae they are starting upon." 

'Phis "get together" period with farmerc- ahould be attended by all tnaohin^ iitaff and 
free discussion ahould be encouraged. Tliiis ia a aound practice beraui^M. with only five 
da^a of instruction, there is no time available for false atarta. If the courae* iiaa 
'divided interests, it should be formed into small discuasion ^«^upa depending on the number 
of superviaora available. Within reaaon, the smaller the group, the ^eater the impact 
will be on the farmera. 

Unfortunately, many centres seem to have a fixed idea that the farmers ahauld form 
one large olaas. 'Phis leads to frustrations and a lack, of satisfaction by the farmera 
and also a poor utilisation of teething staff. One of the Principal's responaibilitiea 
iia tp see that his staff are multi-purpose auid supejrvise discussion groups on almoat any 
subject. They have all been granted a full certificate or diploma course in botjhf animal 
and orop huabandi^ and should be able to give instruction in all but the most ape&alized 
•ubjeots, ' ■ 

Organization of Course Content 

In the past, ooursea tended to be too general and it was often assumed that farmers 
Knew much more than they in fact did» In ^Kat Africa, an attempt was made to reduce all 
lecture* on ma{jor aubjeote to '•standard reoonmendationa". These usually consisted of ten 
to twelve major baaio points, agreed by all concerned and used both by extension staff and 
by teaohin§^ staff at centres. 'This was a step in the rij^t direction and the system has 
been, iiiproved in Botswana by the introduction of a system icnown as single concept lessons. 
ThJ.B arose from the farmers expressing the wish to have a specific subject treated in much 
more detail* 

"For example, instead of a lesson on internal parasites of specie, they have adopted 
fiys separate individual lessons on worms in cattle, worms in sheejp and goats, worms in 
pigs, worms in poultiy, and worms in horses and domceys. These Ifessons are supported by 

% ■ ^ . 
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biii'Uj, ri^art.it i^i' tar^n; iUi^i loop filmj. I^iiO/ .'ui^i their siupportiiir' matoriaiu 

uro i.'ji^t to^=:*Jtii<^i a;j a "ijaf^i.a/^j" I<):jLson arid ar<^». <'^atalri^''i.id ana irii^/fxi^ .jom'i miirl^' 
rorn^iiit A'^LiLorij r. '>iuit. i'rni>dLY*^>i !M'A amitjioa, ;i]ri'l tru.i T.ii»ii!Jt.. f^n^i staff lu vimiif.^fxnr 

ilf^xii^i i i.tj\ it a ruar i'* i'fj^'V'.it.i ^'-w topic at siaoi t noti^'^t tf.-* 'i**T..ii ii:fi li:o(u>u lu 

tu _;;k tf>L;jiOi. g H;^' / - a:..'- : ra^; t : ^: h;j , for ^^Jf^iTrli.i'j, hO!!.^ uVi, 1*'^ .ato a;^))!^ «*i/^ht 

;'^'':t frorr lu »t,ura^^u r/i':'jt'; w'?r»; fiLiO ir.iufi fu> tn«^ r.a.jiu i'tr -luUio-vLiU'^u 

a^ :■ urO'l'int* J'., rai.uo, **t.« ♦ t.* f^r^Lwr''^ taa^ nVf-i-^onu :4j*f^^.»; Mi l'. tu'» i^^/in* ■ vov^'''. 



0 f ^ oji ; i * at 1 v» • : r , a^- 1 \ 1 1^' o ^ • :■ "^a . l- > * n f ♦ j w f i i^r-or ■ ; or t rj : i r w i Vf w 1 1 j t ' j ^ * • 

Length of CouraQa 
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J/-o^>'* f'^aa ftitj'^i r,^* a ^ '^utiij.j^ factor 'i'-^rua i:,^^* tho ifhrtii of ^our-^u Mannxn/^ 
-O'nitt^va f.r.'iari au r;.^^ :.tir,a. fja ta^ 1'nirtri of ^^ouru'^n m-'i ti>i fam^'ra miOa"l*i u*"' 

rr;ii.-;port la ■ a ai^a'^lf^ m.it ;it -a trai- u*?*' ^i'vjr.j»'* Tf tu»' r-untrn in 

**?^'*f i' aal i 0'^^ apio<< foi^ two w'"v;u th'j Barrt'^ nourMe, tliur. t?iO tr/uiripo^t ^^oat^i are 
, ^alv *'i arii ^-oat'if^t wi t - tfiO farmeru douu1/»fi# 

liaotfior ajpoct ..li^ t;.'^ attitai'*' nf t^*' iitaff» A P^nn*:j.pal '^^a^'x^ au^-.^^i ariout 
trfo-^woofv ooura^uj nh;j»^*^v*i>ii: "wnatl hav«i tin contra Accupi^yl ovt t?i*:t w^*"r.*»ad# ''li^M litaff 
wo il l not l :iw>> taat,** 

Coar-JOH for <iforii>i> 



To oporato aacc'^JijfiiS. nouranaVot^ womon, the «^*^^utrn n loal uavr* appropiuate 
faciIitx»^B, >!^^ry rtmtrop can now aooWnodato fjoth mon atid womon at tho aamo time, whic*!. 
allow;.! for fiuxa*! ^oarnoij. ^!tiier oontrK^ only openvt^> aitornat^^ ^"aurtj^jn for tiU3r 
or woT?r4, Waat^vor ta^j ayatem, it J>^^<^>L-^;^^^y r«^nor:ni/.(Hi that '"our.'Jf^a for wo^i^-ii 



ar') aa oiuential part of tao rarai devoloj 



pro 



f 
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I kecniitm^^nt of additio^mi rfomeu tr^ tno jjtnff of trtiiran/^ r>eritrefci fiau aluo ha^i a 

. ^fiat infi iefire th'i iMmber of wfirAMU rittonfia*rc ' ^>urH^nu xNuiTihora vary f:otv,jvUirii.' l:; 
from 'iO'xiitry to noaiUry ^iep*ni.dinft on oi'onom'; huu rjocial f"ir'^iiinijtai"ic<nj* Iri rr^at, conn- 

rir'^;'.xir t*iaii^*eu« Tne 1.*?^ Annual Hoi<irV or Famt^r l^ainm^ C(n trtni ^nvou tno foUow'tir 
f irrir*5u: 

Total oourH'JB: ; .^)tai mt.T.: i'ntal w(>m»in: i^^iS-. 

./Ui^e^/ij iri oth^^r ''':-uati.if*H nave airiywri that lu to ^0 perc^.-at of tht* h^t^juii- of 
f;ii.uil^;l; ar^ woT.or. ;uui mdora^^n tu^* nr;j.ozta:;c»j of plajjuin^'; foi' women* »i <.ourh''o» 

■^.forturjatcilyj ir. arnaj whOr*^ a larr.*; i **r':'tr,tttf:) of tnn mon ar»^ au:jtint, it in ofter^ 
■■1 if ^i-'-ux t for .^''Vf»it, or f^«ruU'i r^M.i^iV^^a xii nnarf^i, to 'U^jerif»;fi^5 tn^*mi^tj!iv":. tr'>n; 

f/iin ari'l nomo r*"Lii:onLil.iIi tnu* Ir, tn^Jif* <;xr'-.urT^jtaiirfiB, an in^-r»-aiit> of worner; tt*r,vtxur, 
utuff iii r>iqu.t r^Mi, »^rj au m Lu^uotno aiid Malawi , a lar^^ numtur of day centreu where the 
women (mil attend for an hour or two without being too far fx^m horn.% 

Vi/'-t or >jtji*a£-at' ; i>ru'ri'*^_ 

Jome of tr;<i ori;jinai traiair;^'' o^nitroii w'ir»t »;Uiit to < at»n^ fot- fai^norii tuai tij?xr 
wjtvf^a attondin^-: cuura*ju to^?^t/.'>^;>r« J sjolunr" ^ra? n^aoie owm/^ to nomo an»i fam 

Tfy.iioxinitjiiitx^iii* dow^iVHt'j it iU f^iut*'! i.OTiTQun .'lave mixtt^l (:0HTiio>u of unr**iated m»m 
and womnn, tnf* women attend xr^p; with ';,n'^ utatir.; of n'^atl of friinUy, or ffirr'»ru xn tn«*ir 
own rip:ht» 

At oth^r centrea, 0Ui.a'at^^ roin»'"i ar^^ nnM for wonoi.; th'ti^fi uauaily .^avf' i. /.om-- 
<K;onomi'":ri biao a.vi.ar'3 v^^ry popTilar* fnr^y a^*** o^tui, fir?jt oc^auion ttiat a woman naa 
i';eon rolxwryi of nor uouaehold rtifljfoniiibiiitieii anf^ *.an tim*^ for r^Uaxation arid 
rjj<'r*^at ion» 

^^n xMr(>.* at (Uy\XT:mi 

Tri^r*^ ar'^ a vanoty of p<untu of viow o*. 'tii^o Ti^^^stion 'if womf»n att f»ndlu^^ nour'joti 
Witn tnexr children* iono rontron do not allow f^hildren, Imt hold th'ur worr^^n'u /'Oi^niea 
'inrin^: tichool rolidayo wron oldor ^^^i.la^«^n aro at nome ari't oau attend to tho nmailni nr^iu* 
How^iver, women witn br'^aat-fed be^tjxm xiavn t'-i tati^ then^ to courf3^"» In 3cm« ra.j«':i, tirx 
oldor child al^io attends to ^are for t^o j^a^y w^tiie thfj mothf^r m xn tn^. oiatioroom, 
Jinail •children cm -^o a JisVu^r.dnr ir^'^Ux^nt^o at ^-otivam, ^^it it o^^ttnr nav*» t^i'^ 
nuitnera -iindar tn^se nonu^tiono t:tan not at a. ■ « Wh^^n limall -^niidre/t attend ^oaru":;, t^o 
*Pproprxrfto facilities (^--otu, o^.--^*) ^inuit of /t:»?r^ r*'^ -'roy^'n-.u 

x-^ro-Jer^icr^ 'Praini^i: oT F'inau.' '^^taff 



In Boma ^^ountriPB, tn^* farm niBtitrt^fUi or auyor tra an:u' "'^ntre^ at*? uik^I fnr 
tMo pr^Bervico trajnxnr of frmal^ utA-^f* '""Inu i.-^^ij ai/ant^n'^* jjf tramuir tho irjom^'n 
iu a raral t^cj^K^-^und ana in tr.*} ur>miilK^>'' ; najnr whi**?' trunr hiH wr^v^ w^or. tr'n'"'^'U 
Jt ah;o tiOipB to rO(iuco ti o waBtajr^ titat ^ rvrxim wntr. ko^;'.:. ar*^ r.raxnM xn an irtrin 
environment jwkI then post ad to raral rireauo 

Couraee foiLX P^uVj; 

Tne rrJiijQrity of farmer train pro-^nr^ifLm taxvo tiiH ^^^v. jvolicy of ofform;: 
training to the wnola farm faraily* i«e« the mr^^>rj hiu wif* ffiniily, Howover, 

the training of youth present 8 many moro proyloma than tt^o t rani iur of miultu. Adultn 
. aro ^^ojng train*;<i in rolatior to ari otitabl uKi^^d hacr.^^rvjud ^in/i tho :, ra^ni*;;- itj avn»>d at 
improving exist in^ cir^juniatsuicQR* Youth/<{o trai^n<xi aro uu'iaJ ly vory nuiU'^roua and 
do not hart Vam «a«« ■•nat of HtouritJVM^ thtir narents. 

Ml 

* ^ 



TiOut \ Q'LiitrxoUj trainxnr: centreB f^xve priority to the establiuhod adult farmers 
aui tr.Hir wiv^j^t ?ojitn traiiuri/^ homp; carried out only for voluntary leadavB ami youth 
i 1 ;s uff - iuiw, Tho <i)rc»iption in wiion apftoial tramm^^ centrou or farm achoola are 

. , ^- ,s[ tin jo.ir.r'' tranitj^;fl for u^ittl (;mont lichemeiij* 

lu i/>r;v* f.o^:*trii;n - Louotiio ^ ii3 a f?5oa exiiinplo a one-year courae for young trameeo 
I)*.'/ ;u;u f »;maift provi^itjd at farmer training: contren* 'PheoG youn/^ people live xn 

I/- a, a'. - /'s;ttv.. a-v.i do rnont nf tne farm wor^.* 'n;ey uue the a^rne olaBDrooma and dinxnf^ 
i.. f,.Arr.r5r.i ;uu ti.e txinetatAea rmd meal txfriea are coor^iinated to uuit Loth f^oup^j. 
» - . . / ■:> /- L:\i .>j;;tKtfi Tij tue trainin;t facilities aie uaed to Letter advanta;^ than 
.41.^'. f w ^ar'^^'.r';* rour; Qiily* oiily v/tra Inixldin^i roquxred are two iioatolUi 

ir:i.^.:>-.^:-rjmt,re luiujv.; ^.t:; oe:it r;oatrxi>utiou to youti^^traxninn by . 

" if-.- * ./.■U;. c'a'\of^-ici,ait; aj;a voliuitarG'' leaderru In thxu way, they can ■ 
^i^^* . . i^v' .o n to I'i^i joiiti movoraeutj*' Thxu ia eapecially important with unpaid 

w:^'0 much appreciate the couwea* 

:, r*j^*oirjnei/ie'l that very lar^^* mimhora of youth club memoerB attend courBea* 
- /j: , '^-r. i.;:o:m wner*'* tnroe timea the normal' capacity have been accomrp'?^^ated| but 
V _ Ari';f*;l xr;atra6taori xii pofiaible under thecB oircumatancoB* 

ii coirii'^ timotanio xb ucfually prepared .J:)y the Principal and hia Btaff to cover the 
'.y< ^*^ri 'oT tw^ course* Uupon Uni^^ on the aubjeot,'^ the timetable May be prepared before 
t ^Of4r >^' a:;aernr/i^ia| or after a dxscuuaxon with the courae participants tc determine 

At rr.'i tim(?, 'Yiany centreo had net timetabloa to cov<ir a variety of ijubjeota xmd 
t; ;v^*r*^ oftfi;; ui«^^ wxtiiout reference to %he requirementa of BXiy one course. It ia 
. r-r-)on yvrntk^iy^ to h%v^^ course outlines on a wide variety of oubjects, but these should be 
vnr: Hf>>Ci >h! to meet the needs of individual courses. At many centres the trend is 
toward couraeu on on^i apeoxfic wbject, which Bimplifies the preparation of the timetable* 

if f^our iei: are operated on a diabui^oion basia with the participants breakln^^ up 
iuto r>iz?.'A rrroupfi, different timetables may be necessary* From the point of view of the 
Pri^inxf^il, t:;e timetable has two aspectiiJ 

1^ to advii^ie the participants and staff of 1;he proirrrarame of work 
for the course; 

.. } to plfvn for the proper utilisation of his staff during the 

pnriod of the course* 

■M'Ain Information on Timetables 

rxmutabloH are usually prepared for internal use at the centre and may only be in 
.r.:o for a wook, but it iu souiid practice to maice sure that all timetables show the 
foUowln/^ information and that one copy is ^icept in a timetable file. The file copies can 
often of uao for the guidance of staff on subaequent follow-up visits to a particular 

rouriJn, 

^senixal Information 

l) ae name - of the training centre ' 
2} 'Z-ie title of the course and the dates 

i) Piie type of participant and the area from which they were recruited 

o 
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4) The timetable should have the same oourBe number as the student 
registeri for ease of cross reference 

5) Jikch period should show the staff member in charge 

6) The method of instruction should be indicatedi for example, 
talk, followed by slide show and demonstration. 

These points are simple bflisic and easy infortnation to have on every timetable/ 
Such a timetable is of muoh more value at a later date as it has positive identification 
to a particular course and the Principal is able to see how his own and visiting staff 
are to be utilised, and make arrangements for any mxrpltis staff. 

Hours ^Q^' Woric 

When conducting courses for farmers and farmers' wives, the hourri of wonc iJkould 
in keeping with the customs of the farmers. Pannera are early riaerB a^cl do not mind 
starting early in the morning, in tiie cool of the day. All top oft^an, tiut lioxan of woi^. 
on the timetable reflect government hours of work of the staff, or are made to fit in with 
the established meal times. Both staff hours and meal times should be flexible so as to 
suit ihe requirement C3 of the farmers and weather conditions. Farmers may be svjeu nitbia.^ 
around in the early morning waiting for "government hour:3" to h^tart^ Pam v/al.:i3, 
demonstrations and practical sessions should be carriod out in the cool of the morning or 
evening. 

^Jheme of a Timet aliie 

If possible, each day of the timetable should follow a definite r^lp.t'M .if?qiv»noo 
or theme. This is easier to plan with one-subject' courues, but even "f^eneral arrioultural" 
courses should be programmed to follow a definite sequence of related liubject.j. Pro- 
grammes are found with no relationship between the periods" for one day. The followinr» 
for example, is an extract from a general course for farmers: 

*%>nday: Farm walk - soils - human nutrition - rabbits - bees" - 

Subsequent days had a similar confused jumble of ^related aubjeotu. 

Tours or Visits t 



If possible, tours or visits should take place in the middle of the courae bo ati to 
maice a change. . A well-plemned tour can be one of the most important dayy of the oouriie. 
It should not be looked upon merely as an "outing", but be planned to reinforce the poiuta 
made in classroom teaching. Visits are of particular importance in convincing farmers > 
of the changing of attitudes to such controversial subjects as land reform, the enclosure 
of land, stock limitation, artificial insemination, etc. Time should be allowed for 
the visiting farmers to quest:^on the local people on their views. These will carry much 
gt*eater wei^t than repeated assertions by the staff. 

Teaching staff should be encouraged to maice suggestions or changes in the 
timetables in the li^t of th^ir teaxjhing experience. 

Teaohing Methods 

Vfar^h adult practising farmers *and their wives, the beet method of instruction is 
"by realistic and convincing demonstrations. (This is covered in Chapter XIT) . 
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The Uao of Audio-Vimial Aida inj^CAsLmTOom Toar?hinf: 

Xt^unoul'i m T*mmh(^wl tfiat tJJt cv*^ra.'.^^ ierip;iih of coura^j at a training; cfmtre iB 
fiVH day3 mm \uL.i mayn ^ iHHiun»jd to fo ir 'layn a on'vwi<v/ tour or vi^iit durin/>: th^t 
cour.io. Diirin/?; thiir iiiiitod period of in.3tj*u<.tion, it nr^itii'^r poaaible nor deeirable 
to j.UJ*i thfi wKoli* raiif'^* of audio-vx^Jual aiU.i* 

lu <';vory '^ouriti^/^ aadio-Vi-Jual a /i c;fnitr^»/i can 'i;i>a;it Fi'iunipali! rmd thtur fjtaff 
in aeientiiv: ti. : a^dj be^t juitod to tu*- cir^^nmijtau^' oti aiia '^^^ partif" ipa^tij attenain;: Ui^i 
j;our:J»>ii* Th^^r^-* a I ho a rarir^; of 1 i^M'^at ir^' rMid ouj^i I'^atior;;; on t\iiii milijf-r.t rind 

*. 

' n«';rci^t in^"! y , t ;iOt^ ^t*'^ '■r.V'>r t.u:j ■inh:y*''ru m sn.'-f'^'i't' d*ip'^,n >i*'T'.^, iiUl only 

rna..H ^^a»'''^^ a'?.-' '"^r^n?^' 'i-vl''^'* ■ 

.f';ai^ :'at'ira--Iy, -w^j'f^ ^^»^iix?;'^ :.a :;r-r" t-'^nl :'J4i^Vir:;, ^ne -u:i'* fi-*^' "^'^-hl 

i2.Liul.:^^1^2.:^jLL^^' "-'-^^ ^'■"'^ ;:iL'':f,^'.:i.:fi4l a;"*; of pro.;»*';t'vi aid^i a ^rippV of 

^il Dvjf" I., o?" - ^, ' ; ; ';>-i..t I'll tli^' ^v' ■ ^'Oirf'^r -r : . ^, f t>*ri i^il'* out ^i'" uiv" of 

* . <\ .■ ■' ^ . , ■ 

^^^IJcJtlllSLL!^' 'lIlL-l?- -lIIiLiiilLi • '"^-^^ ' * ^'^** ^ ^ ■ ^ ^ '-^ aval la ^ d • ? to ■ 1 1 o t J"' : 



Pr^jeote<i Aj^i (for centres with electric power) 

A lKri:n cinema projector ia an euaential so long sm a auitable flupply of films ia 
ava'ilabie. Thiii machine xa aloo ver/ uaeful duxing leiaure houru* Moat countries are 
ticKA to i^^^iM beoauae of e^jiatin^: eq[Uipm6at« J^uper 8 deserves conaideration becau:3e of 
lower .CO jta all round &nd eaae of producing simple low-coot filma. Kventually, cloaed 
circ'iit telaviiiion and video tape recording, If maintenance and initial cost problems are 
xo^'vivod, ittAy iXi imoh more ajofui, partxoularly au it xu muoU e^ai^r to produce a pro-^ 
fcranme, ana no oxpenaive and delay in proceaaing is involved* B>xt lihiii is wiy in the 
future,- rtTild^J^ aomwU^ c^n aeV up a pri>5Qct to t^Jit the ayatem undferffield conditions* 

^ A iixr''^-i^ovi"V''id ino^i^ix-n automatic .slido. projector, preferably of a typs for which 
or:'j,/ a'*dia-out'* ia r^?fiuire<i for \xj^ i da^v^in^'^rit* Phere are many {3implB and in^^niourj 
nelno'rj o*" obtaiiiinf^^ a "din-out" in a clao'iroom, while at the sarfio time allowinp; for 
'.;:af ficif 'it vontilatior:» rii»i uoo o-^ MlidiMt^j jhutterfj or blinds, ytof:ether with Retractor 
aad rntatin^': fa^jfs om: obtaiu tho ri^^Ut romljinatiou of "dim-out *^?ind ventilation. 



A r)od j^.mm c-ur'^rn of mi "in;itant" typo ri^ioul'l be: obtained ao that olidof^ of io'^^^l 
■^ico.; a;.i places can iv* j:iad'j,ta ^J^va ^idd^vl impact to ino loaj^ona. ^ Anyone with a minimum 
of trai^in nrm nd*i .ii. "^natajit" t,vp?3 of chimera* n ' ' ^ 

oupnlir-ij or Filmj arji >:^Ir^or, 

■ yxlm:? ; Li. thu capital cxtxt^^^vof ruoyi. .■t'.Mintt'^e^j ther^i ajn m^u'iy film liDi-arieJi ^ 
o^ieratr.^i \r ♦^mba.jaif^iij lat^irnatioii^^;': a^;^encior!} '-^ominercial firmu, etc., from which filmj 
■rn^; ...;rod wxthcut oiar;':'u Jueae^ io/^3i;l:,er ra&h --uy r^ovoriRont librarioy, can offer 
u*. .^t'?aiiy jupplj of 'ilna, proviied they are ;nvon adeGpiatG notice* 
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The best policy ia to maiCe peraonal contact with the film' libraries to explain the 
particular circumatances of the constantly chan/?rin/r audience at a trainin^^ centre • The 
average forrnal uchool only recruirou to borix>w a film for two or three days to show a few 
iimeft before returning: it to the library. A training centre with a new audience each 
weeic really requires a prorp?ainme of fiuitable films on a lon/^ loan IjasiB of aix montha or 
more. 'JPhis caA usually be arranged if the position ia explained to the libraries. 

Slidea ; In many countries sets of slides are made at either the national visual- 
aid centre, or similar ordinations, and are made available to oentr^^w. Tliese can be . 
given a local bias if the centre ma^en some of its own slides to mix with the standard 
sets. 

Operation^ Maintenance and otoraf^ ^ 

It is essential that the expensive and comparatively fraf^ile visual-aid erjuix)ment 
be the responsibility of one member of the staff. He or she should be trained in the 
operation and maintenance of the equipment. 3y agreement with the Principal, other 
members of thw staff may be trained in the operation of the equipment , but one person 
should have sole responsibility for maintenaiioe, for Keeping adequate supplies of spares, 
and arraJiging suitable storage facilities. 

Regional training officers or th^i bnxp'^rvisory staff at head office should car;ry a 
suitable range of spares to rmpply centres. In this respect, there is much to be said 
for equipping all centres with the seune ma^ies and models so as to simplify the questions 
of spares, maintenance and training. 

Cinema projectors in regular use should be sent to the agents for major maintenance 
at least once a yearj and should be transported to and Trom the agents by th'^ headr^uarters 
or re^gional stafi'. A simple log book of operating hours should be kept for the projector, 
with* a monthly total* Agents undertaking the maintenance should be advised of the total 
hour3 operated. 

The woricing life of a cinema projector will be prolonged if it is housed in a 
suitable projection cabin so that it does not have to be moved every time it is used. 
An electric fan should be itiBtalled to "blow insects away from the machine during operation 
and so avoid damage to both the projector euid the films. The use of an inexpensive but 
well-4o0igned projection cabin is much appreciated by the operating staff} it can also 
serve as a store for films and spares. 

• • ' • ■ ^ 

2.' Non-^Projected Visual Aids . ^ ■ . , y 

In addition to the blackboard, there is a wide range of non-projected aids suitable 
for- training centres, suclx as wall charts, po0ters, flannelgrapha, flip charts, photographs, 
models, samples, puppets^ etcj, 

^t has been found in practice that Btaff use these aids with more enthusiasm if 
they themselves have made them. Home made fids allow for local emphasis and the use of 
the local language. With home made aids, oare should be taken over the correct size of 
illustrations and writing. . 

■ J • , .• ■ ■■ ■ '■ 

Wall Charts and Posters * ' 

Wall charts should be the responsibility of one member of the staff and proper 
storage speuje should be provided. Charts and posters should be sorted into subjects, and 
each day of the course the charts should be changed to present a new subject. The dining 
hall is a suitable display area for posters in addition to the classroom walls. 

er|c , \, 
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Flannel (p-aphu 

Piiese are very effective if properly uued aiid properly tutored* They are valuable 
in the teaohinfj of many homn economicu aub^eciu and are often u.^ed in con.junotion with 
real objects. 

oucceB0 ,in uainp: a. f latinulfT^aph liau in tne ntora£,'0 uyBtom* ^Phe whole impact of 
the losaon can be spoilt by a mic3riinf: portion of the flannel/^aph. Tlie flannel is best 
mounted on rXatia paper which Ib in^icribed with a number in or<ier to preBerve the correct 
uerp.i^mce of preijentation* 

I^ip>-Cuarttj 

Flip ohart^i are apt to xioed mor^^. offnctively if tii^^y are locally ma^ie* Tiiere 
are nai^y alda to arjuist drawihf^t pooaxbly the f;lxde projector iii the boyt for enlarf^iJif: 
drawiiif^a to the ren[uire{3 ui^o# 

Model n 

When modela are uned, it very important ttot the r;la:iu uiiderBtandu the r3cale 
; of the mod^da xn relation to the real objectr;* 

' >^ajnple3 

Jorew-top nlauo jam are v^^ry tiuitai/Io for ueiinplen of rjc^edn, f»>rtili5^.era,- etc. and 
unould be clearly labelled in the required lan^^a/^* ^ 

Diksplay Rooms and Trafle oarnpleG 

A number of centver; have traiie diuplciy roomrj in cooperation with commercial firmn. 
^rhe firma :juppiy tfi^) vii;nal aidiJ and the i^mq^i^^ panuu, tini; rairl rvruipment, and the current 
prxOtn; payatde in local retail utoretJ. 

3ii Raaio and Televiaion 

Radio : All centres should have ra<lxo net;i both for information and entertainment. 
In Tjountries with "radio forum" type pronrammoa foA-farmerB, the centres should have 
oupplioB of leaflets to distribute to the farmeru drawing; tlieir attention to the special 
radio forum prof^rammea. * 

^peleviaion s A number of countries novr have televi^Jionj thii3 xii a mixed blesain^. 
yome have worthwhile rural«oriented programmes, but* in other countries WBt of the 
pro^ammes consist of out-of-date material from abroad, and all (in the countries con- 
sidered here) are in lii^lisht With the introduction of televiaion, some centres have 
ceased to operate their cinema projectors because it is easier to turn on the television 
' than to show a programme of films. Principals should try to checjtc this tendency, as fiood 
films with question and answer periods can be of greater value than many telev^^sion 

A Paclcapre Deal of Audio-Visual Aids 

iome sub;jeots that rerpxire sif^nificant chanf^s of attitude on the part of farmers 
can be taucht by using a whole series of techniques a^d visual aids* For exo^npXe, a 
technical programme on the artificial insemination of /^attle may be arranged as follows: 

l) Introductory talK and discussion 

?) Slide show and discussion ^ . 

er|c 
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3) Tmlk by an inserainator and an explaJia+ion of his equipnient; 

^ Stdditional slides to illustrate the Operations inside the cow* 

4) If possible, an actual insemination 

5) A film on, artificial insemination activities in other countries 

to convince the farmers that it is a widespread suid reoognied practice* 

Principals and staff may adopt this type of package approach for such controversial 
issues as land reform, l?^nd enclosure, grazing control and family planning. 



CHAPTER X 
POLLOW-^P VISITS TO FARMERS 



/ 

( 



Post-course visits can be divided intb two types with two different objectives: 

1) Follow-^p visits to farmers to assist them further after 
their course* 

2) Evaluation vists by the teaching staff of a centre to assetis the 
effectiveness of their teaching* 

■ X ■ ■ . ■ 

1* Follow-up Visits ' . ^ 

These can be defined aa post-course visits to farmers to continue the teaching 
process initiate^ during the course at the centre. In the majority of doimtriea, these 
visits are mainly the responsibility of the extension service. However, depending on 
the prograni|ies of courues at centres, it is often possibje for the teaching staff from 
the centre to assist. If instructors from the centre assist in follow-up, it should be 
in cooperation with the extension staff* 

In theory, the policy for this post-couree assistance to farmers is very sound and 
is very much appreciated by the farmers. However, in many countries, follow-up visits 
are only possible in practice for a very small proportion of those who have attended 
courses. ^ 

In ai*eas of high production potential and high population densities, field staff 
have a wide range of duties. In addition, the ratio of extension staff to farming families 
is very smallj and this, combined with communication amd transport problems, limits the 
•number of farming families visited. 

A survey carried out in Kenya by iH^ Institute of Development Studies of the 
University of Nairobi, in February 1972, showed that extension staff were only visiting 
two farming families a day. This small number of visits, combined with the fact that 
the district training '^entre is continually increasing the^number of farmers recmiring 
visits, indicates the practical problem of organizing a satisfactory operation in this 
respect, ^ 

Countries faced with the practical difficulties of satisfactory follow-up have made 
various proposals to overcome the problems^ Some of these are: . ' 

i) Group recruiting from a fairly compact area, so thai follow-up visits 
can be carried out by a meeting of the group called together by the 
course leader. 
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xi) Advising both ^o\x^% and individuals at courses that they should 

request follow-up visits. Trainees should be given the names and 
location of the nesurest extension atsiff and advised to contact them 
for further assistance. 

ilij Sending the faraers hone as self-reliant sls possible by the provision 
of functional take-horn^ literature and advising them not to erpect 
too much post-course assistance. 

iv) Attendance at the courses by junior meaDers of the extension staff 
thereby establishing a personal relationship with the farmers which 
will be subsequently maintained. 

■ , ■ ■ 

Combinations of ^ these ^ijiothodfl should be tried and adopted to suit local circumstances ♦ 
When follow-up visits are possible, it is essential that "follow-^p reports" are prepared 
and circulated to all interested peurties. 

In soma countries where circumstances allow for a fairly intensive follow-up, the 
etaiff use special pro-formas to standardise the inf orjiiation obtained on each visit. 

GommununitioB that ha^iupjpxurch-sponsored farmer training centres may have special 
follow--iip teams* These are posted throughout the district with bicycle transport auid a 
supervisor amd coordinator with a suitable vehicle. An example of this nystem is laaga 
Rural Tretining Centre in Kenya ^ , The teams work very closely with both the field exten- 
sion staff and the training centre and provide a most satisfactory service. However, 
this is only made possible with the assistsmce of non-governmental funds, 

*'2» Evaluation Visits 

It is important that the staff of training centres should occasionally have the 
opportunity to visit the farmers at their homes. (This a^ows them to keep in touch with 
events in the field and also enables them to evaluate their teaching methods. However, as 
with follow-iap, the pressure of work at the training pentre usually permits no more than 
short visits to a random selection of ex-trainees. \ 

In some countries^ however^ prevailing conditions do allow the staiff to make both 
followMip amd evaluation Vistc. These are possible when non-agricultural courses are 
being held at the centre, or the centre is closed for some reason. It is not sound policy 
for the centre to close for the express purpose of follow-^p or evaluation visits. The 
high capital cost and the special value of the centres to the local faurming population 
require that they remain open as long as possible during the year. ^' 

Planning AheaS I 

Every training centre will occasionally have course cancellations or failures. 
A good Principal should anticipate this and, provided transport is available, airrange an 
alternative prograxmne of evaluation visits. To utilise the staff in this way at short 
notice, alternative programmes should be outlined in advamce. 

ft ' " 
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AiiKole District Farm Inuiituto, U^yanda 
A compact and well--plaurined Dentre 
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A l^iol Cla»Broom »-t » Swaziland Cmtr* 




National 3eininar on th> !Pr»lning of Botswana FartnerB, Septem'ber 1973 
A group of partioipanta at Mochiidi Village 
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A Crroup of Staff at M;jxn^ Rural Training: Centre^ Tanzania 




Someatic ataff lihould have ppod wording conditions ; 
they wori^ very lon^ houra 
N]y)ng Farmer Prainin/y C e ntre, Kenya 
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A Prader;?' Oourae at Lan/ajo Djiatrict Farm Inatitute, Uganda 
demonatratea the multipurpoae uae of training centrea 
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Fig. 



Kuicono i)i3tri.ct Farm Ifaati tut e, Upianda 
Gourae-i for women cover .^neral agriculture and home economica 
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ftJ|PT O F AGRIC 

, ' kanchomba 
-'farm institute 





In ZmhiA and Malawi^ all fraininp: Oentrea have the osune type of name "ijoard 
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FipT. 10 

Goaut Farn^er Training: Oentret Kenya 
franijport can be uaed to advertise the Centre 




"Fie* 1^ 

A Vi3ua] aid woricshop for Training Centre Staff 
Keembe Farm Institute, Zambia 
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A Leaaon on Nutrition with the aid 'of a flannel^aph 
Maaeno Farmer Training Centre j Kenya 




. above xu the novel method of atoraf^ ixt3ed at 
Irin^ Ifaral ^I?raininf? Centre^ ^i?ansania 
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Fig. 10 

Sliding window ahuttera cam achieve any degree of 
blacicout for daytime projection 
Zomba Diatriot Training Centre, Malawi 





Fig. 16 

Display Room at Mainga Rural Training Centre, Ttuizania 
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' Diaplay of take-home leafleta and pajnphlets 
-'^ M'lCbelwa Farm Institute, Malawi 




Embu Farmer Trainixijy Centre t Kenya 
Demo nat rat ion baildinfffl should bet in iceeping with the economio 
oircumatanoea of the farmers, the ooat of conatruot ion being 
^ indicated on the; building 




Pig> 20 

Bukura Farmer Training Centre, Kenya 
Dertionat rations should be impressive . 
Three ^llons from one cow atid not one gallon from three cows 
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CHAPTER XI 



ByALUATIQitf OF RBSIDEWTIAL TRAINING CENTRES 



Rvaluation of training centres ■hould be undertaken at different leveli by a 
vatriety of methoda* However, it should always be borne in mind that the centre is part 
of thft extension service. At no time should credit be ^iven to the centre at the expense 
of the extension service. This can only result in jjjstifiable indignation and lack of 
cooperation. Evaluation should be a continuous process, carried out at all levels by as 
wid^ ^ rAw^e of interested parties as possible. 

xgvaluation by the Trai n ing Genlxg Sta^f 

The Principal and his staff should make a critical evaluation of their own centre. 
This should cover the course content, the teachin^^ methods and the physical facilities. 
Regular after-course evaluation meetir^gs should be held to allow all members of staff to 
make comments on all aspects of the course. These should discwj^ any criticism made by 
the course participants and visiting stduf . ^-j^ 

Evaluation by the Participants 

On the last day of the course, participants should be encouraged to state their 
vims. This can be in cooperation with the MO or simply with the training centre staff. 
Complaints, criticisms or suggestions may be outside the Jurisdiction of the district staf 
But any justified criticisms or suggestions should be recorded and if a definite trend is 
established over a number of courses, action taken to put matters right. 

•Wraluation by District Staff 

As mentioned in considering recruiting, the PAOs and extension staff should be 
given the opportunity for regular, on-the-spot, constructive criticism of all aspects of 
the centre. Extension officers should also provide the centre staff with "feed-back" 
opinions from all sources. 

The organisers and the staff of other ministries and agencies using the centre 
should also be invited to ^contribute "feed-back" information from their participants. 
Non-government volunteiry agencies and ohurch organizations are often very useful sources 
of constructive opinion. Whenever a definite trend is apparent, action should be taken 
or repeated written requests made for action, until satisfaction is achieved. Regional 
and/or national level Staff should be invited to attend evaluation seminars or meetings 
at regular intervals in order t0 keep up to date with trends and opinions. 



Training centres are judged mainly by statistical returns and reportaj to be able 
to prepare accurate and. informative reports depends on the Keeping of good records • 

There should be an agreed and -uniform system of records at all levels, from 
district up to ministjy level. All centres, both government and non-government should 
use the saae system. Changes should only be allowed following general agreement and the 
publication of a new directive on the revised system to be used. The larg«r the trainin, 
oentr* prograwne, the wore essential it is to adhere to the agreed system. This much 
•isplifles tha oo«piiing of reports at both regional and ministry levels t X""^ 
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The Main typea of records required at a centre are: 
^ i) Attendance records at courses 

ii) PkrtuLng and demonstration records 

JLt tendance Records 

Aa indicated under the planning of programme courses | each course on the prcgranae 
will have a code number as well aa a title. Attendance records ahould be designed to 
gire th^ maxivum information on each of these courses | tising the same code ntuabers in 
the register^ 

Appendix VII shows a auggeated layout for a student attendance register which^ if 
properly maintained, will provide at a glance all the n^soessary information about each 
course* i ' ■ ' ■ 

Monthly or Qoarterly Returna 

Appendix VIII shows a typft of return in use for either monthly or q[aarterly 
information that can be rapidly completed from the register. 

Annual Returns of Percentage of Utilization 

Appendix EC shows a type of annual return that can be prepared fzx)m these records* 

Attendance Histograigg 

While a well-icept student attendance register gives the Principal a clear idea of 
the performance of hia oentre, he should also communicate this information to all conoemed* 
This ia beat done by the UBe of a histogram which is a simple diagramatip "picture^ of the 
performance of the centre* This should be sufficiently large to be easily seen auid 
should be displayed prominently at the eentrp* An example of a histogram will be found 
at Appendix X* ^ 

Reports \ ^ 

All centres should prepare either monthly or (juarterly and annual reports on their 
activities as riquested by the ministry* It is essential that these be prepared to an 
agreed and xuiiform pto-forma with clearly numbered and titled headings* No two countries 
will use (juite the same layout; however, it is essential that within one country^ at all 
levels, a xmiform system is nised^ In this war, the preparation of regional and ministry 
reports will be very much simplified* Reports should be as concise as possible, but 
with every sentence giving a clear message to a reader who may not be familiar with the 
centre* 

Independent Evaluations 

It is a good policy to invite completely independent persona to undertake evalua- 
tions of training centres* This may be done at two levels: 

1* Internal Country Staff ' 

Xn some countries, second-year agricultural diploma ..students xuidervaice evaluatiomg 
of training ceatres as a vacation project* If properly prepaured, these evaluations can 
be very worthwMle* 3tud«nts attend a one-weeK course at the centre to gain the bacic- 
ground info.rma"^on* During the weeK they are given the names of farmers in their home 
areas who have'Tattended cox&»ses» The main objectives of the evaluation are decided and 
a pro-forma orVuestionnaire developed^ On returning home, they are advised to visit 

' o . I • ■ - • 
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th# fara^rs on an informal baais, without the questionnaire • After aeveral viaita, they 
c«ui obtain Mufficient information to complete the questionnaire • They are alao 
•ncourflig^d to viait nei^boora who have not attended couraes ao an to determine their 
^^inta of yieWf reaaona for not attending* and their oources of information on technical 
agricultural iMLtteJra* ' 

Following the evaluation, a meeting should be held between the evaLLuatorfif the 
extension staff and the staff of the centre so that points can be clao'ified* 

KvalxiayilLon by External Ajgenciea • 

The Bt«*ff of international agenoiea can also be invited to carry out evaluations 
on imioh the same lines^ In some countries these have been undertaK.en in conaiderable 
depth and with the uae of external funda* Care should be taicen that the briefing and 
objectives are clearly understood; agency ataff should be closely assisted by local staff* 



OliAPTKfi XII 



liSMONGmHONG AND FAItMINfl AGHVITILJ 



Tne total area nf ifend re^tiir^d for the variouri typea of training centra diffara 
Con4vievab'U^i, Lar/c?^Bcale farmer training o<jntr^a and th« range training centres naturally 
rsmure a iar;?;e farm or ranch* It ia. often e^aier to olatain thia typ* of land b^cauHe 
in many ciujea it wiH hav«* been previoualy surveyed and regx«t«red« 

In th* oAce of^tr^xning centres for 3*all«acale farmers, in ar^aa of high popular- 
txon and acarcity of land, it is often difficult to find auitable l«id, 'Ihia varies from 
couniiry %q country* Generally apeiucing, the more advanced the lar^ tenure and land 
ayatemxii the liore difficult it ia to qhtain land. 

In Baat Africa, iiany of the original training centres ,^gli^e aituated on aurpluo 
government land: auoh sites m outdated aeed farms, liveatooK '^provement centres, istc*, 
that had fallen into diauae throU|^ change© in policy^ .Phia eaey answer to obtaining 
lend' preoeutftd many other problems, auoh aa that of acquiring much more land than waa 
T^qviiTtdi inaufficient capital to redevelop or reclaim the land, insufficient recurrent 
funda to maintain the land, and lac*;, of any long-terra policy to maKt economic use of the 
land, and th# production of rmfficient revenue* Many of theat centres did - and Btill 
do - auffer from being badly situated In relation to the area they serve and the district 
headquarlera* 

In other countri^^a, it Waa possible to obtain amaller andJ>#tte3>-situat?Ki areas of 
land that avoided many of the problems mentioned* Unless a oeri^e has a long-term 
dftVelopmeut ''plan to be tranuforwed int'^ a district development oentr<^ or a large nnilti- 
purpoae centre, it ia better to start with the minimum land requirements* There should 
h<5 just aufficient land for the essential institutional buildings and suitable demonatra^ 
tiona for thfi area* 'Phis avoids the misunderstauiding^ whi^n may arise oohceming large- 
scale farroa in areao of land ahorta^ and high population pressures* 

I^emon ^tration Area 

It is generally accepted tiiat well-planned and practical damonatrationa are required 
to teach adult farmers. There is, howevar, considerable disagreement aa 'to the best 
method of presenting the demonstrations j they fall rou^ly into two schools of thought, 

eia foXlowa: ■ 

1* A whole rangn of unrelated demonstrations of buildings, equipment, 
land-use methods, crops and atocK with suitable method^ and reault 
demonstrations* 

<U A dem^j»«traH<^^ the aame range of demonst rat ions t 

'^t^^l related to the one demarcated^ unit of land* 

Tho 1^ tenure and farming systemj* of an area will often simplify this problim 
becauae the liveatocic may be on iwimproved comnmnal grazing and only the arable land will 
be enclosed or demarcated* There are advantages and disadvantages of both systems, but 
whatever the aystem the following procedure ahould be followed: 



1* An agreed ion^t#r« policy ahould be decided and recorded, eapecially 
ir* the case of lonij-tena reault ''de»on»tra1:ionH« Unlea« -thia la donei 
chan^a of ataff can re&alt in ohangea nf policy before the reaulta can 
l>e deAonatrated* 

All demonat rat 10114 of buildin^^ and equipaent ahpuld be coated and pricedi 
beoauae it xu eaaenxial for deaKjnatrationa to be realistic and economically 
feaaible for the fatmera. The coating of buildinga and equipment will 
jLeep the whole deoonatration within the range of local economic poaaibiXitxea* 

3» At all outaide deitonatrationa, the convenience of, and facilitiea for, the 
olaaa ahould de tajcen fully into acooxint 00 that the trainees enooy the 
aaxinmm benefit* A claaa atmnding xn the aiui with poor viaibiliVi for 
example, will ooon iuoe iutereat in the proceedings • 

4* Seittonatrationa of all types ahould always appear up to date; bxuI to 

achieve thia, a member of staff ahouM be responsible for every demonatration* 

f 

As soon C3 a denonatration ceaaea to '^♦defcSnstrate^*, it ahould be done 

away With# If dt«ou8tratoin:j have -to reaort to excuaea* iBspaot is loat. 

6« Accurate records and accounts ahould be icept of all deoonatrationa; these 
can often be valuable teacjiing aids« 

7# Whenever possible, outside deawnatrations should be held during the cool 
of the dav^ 

Method Denonat rat ions 

Presenting a succensfiiX and impreagive method deieonatration to gjconpa ojf practical 
farmers is far more difficult than giving them a lecture* li^wever, if well conducted! 
it has farWeater Impact « A checic list ahould be icept of all the items required, as 
any hitch in a deiaonstration will Weaken the impact. It ia so\md practice for staff to 
WprJC in pairs when presenting a detailed dootuientation} one staff member carries out the 
demonstration, the other gives a running oommentaty* In thia way every demonstration 
has two trained utmonatratora who can alternate their roles# Time should be lef v for 
questions it need x^petition and practice by the olaaa* 

Reault Demonstrations 

Before planning a result deieonatration, estimates should be made of the length of 
time the "result^ is lixely to be visible, Kany reault demonstrations of cultural or 
iMttiurial treatments tfhow a clear difference for a short period. It is no use giving a 
clasi a deonnstration if the result cannot be s#en, and farmers on average only attend 
the oentz^e for one week in the year* In some oases, sets of coloured slides with 
suitable caption bo«rda can be taken both during the growing period and at harvest, to 
illustrate the reaults obtained* 

Result demonstrations should have clear explanatory plot boards so that the farmers 
Oan understand then if visiting the plots on their own* 

C laaaroom Demonstrations 

Xany home economics subjects can be demonstrated in the classroom* Food prepara-- 
tion, cooking, etc, can b# carrisd out on metal-topped tables* All utensils used in 
demonstrations sJQould have the local prices marked on them and should be in keeping with 
local st(M3dards« 
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Demongtratxon Suiall^liolningc ^ 

Aa liOted earlier, tne aue of ie-nrinatration umall-holdinga u a controversial 
auDject, but if well planned, tne^^^ nan t;e very effective inatructional' aida. The 
actvajitages are aa followu: 

!• The m^orxty wf training oentrea are in.areaa of medium to high potential* To 
ievelop thin type of land there anoul i e, aound land-use policy* Jound lar-'l uoe lo 
aaually dependent on all, or liome, land being cncloBedj a noldmg allows for 

demonatrationu of l%id encloaare by jv^;^. airnple and inexpenuive methods* 

« '^o carry out iaiid enclojiuro of ijotn tno total unit of land and to uaiwiivide the 
land wi thin tne nolding, larid-uso planixinp; or farm plannxng in required. In ai^eaa that 
recognize txie need for encloaare; the demonstration holding in a valuable aid to diBcuau 
{jotu land-uBe plauuin;^ and tne metnoda of encloaurfj* 

Manj pouitii nan act au a i^aaia for diaoaouion during demonBtration periodu* 3oine 
of tne Tjajor orieu are: 

aj Demonstration of the p Vanning of the holding in relation tor 
the ijituation of tne nomestead^ Ihe ayatem of road a and tracKa, 
accesa to outaide roa/I uystemH, water aupply policy and the aub- 
divxaion of land into rougnly equal-aised fxeldiJ on tne contour 
witn natural drainage wayrj, ^ I 

o> TnG nyatem of enclooiire caii be well demonutrated by different types 1 
ann metnodu of fencing ard /^edgea# Different fencing uyatema ahould 
ne coated ao tnat a farmer can eatimaie hia own ooata* Suitable and 
cneap home-maiie gatea ahould alao be demonatrated, and also the^^dgerow 
planting of iJuitable treea*. 

o] ^iiacuaaion^i on the farmm^.'^ aya tern and rotation of cropa and stooK 
anouid De held and the moat favourable locality for long-term, 
t.xgi'iT-priced oaah crops determined. The rotation can demonstrate 
alternate huabandi^ and the build-up of fertility, the rotational 
grazing of graaaland and the relationahip of ihe liveatocK to the 
carrying capacity of the holding* The fodder cropa and dry seaaon 
feeding policy, and the atorage of hay or ailage may alao be diacuaaed* 

I) The locality of the homeatearl tind the type and number of farm buildingji 
to oe conatructed of auitable local m&teriala ahould be decided and 
coated, and the coat aheet sind rpjiaintitiea dxaplayed on all bsiilding3> 
Pznii t/ treea and vegetable gardena ^bnuld be aituated so aa lo maice uae 
of waute water from the homeatead and farm buildinga* 

In fact, a well-plnnneii nolding can be the major t ©aching aid and can promote and 
atitnulate cfiangea in attitude on many aapecta of land uae* To combtit the uaual 
criticiam of auch a holding, the following points ahould be obaervedJ 

I, The holding ia really a oompoaite collection of many good practices being 
uaed in the diatrict. If a method ia challenged, the anawer ahould be: 
"Go and aee Mr* X, we got the idea from him"* 

i!* If posaible, have a tenant farmer and hia family on the holding* If thia 
ia not possible and employed labour is" uged, it ia Important not to have 
labour in exo^^aa of the equivalent of 'c. fami'^y unit for the area, i»e» • . 
■the man and his wife, children and poaaibly older dependenta* 



> iieep tne liveutooii on trie noldxng tne »rnoie time it ordor io demonatrate 
tne fall cari^inp: capacity*^ However, tney laaj iiave to /yj off tne holnxiip; 
tor rfalior, or dipping if tnat. m tne local polz^c^i. 

Farm Itecoraa a ui^u x /i.ceQjjitu 

aTie3e can be demons t rat ea and uoed sui a teachxn^^ a^U Tho recordB oor.axut of a 
fuary for crop r^corau, a wellMietiignod. recorixn^ carti 3yotem for tne IxvoatooK. Accounts 
.anoald liat capital orpeiidxture tmd the prxceu unould lie dxaplayeci on the varxoua xtema# 

Tue rectirront i^ooanw ^nonbl '^^o a v'orj ^luple ilj^uulo ontx^y jyatem of expeMituro 
and xnoome# It lu euuentxaL t/iat the ayatea be axmple and capaole of adopti-?n by any 
interested faMer-i The laiit year*t3 balance aheet with explanatory noten ahould be an 
e^aentxai nand--out an^l aluo a teachxnf^ axd» In pr^parxng a balance aheet, it ia 
xmportant to M careful tiiat a deduction iu mode from all oropo /iarve»ted and all animal 
producta to im ertuxvalont* of wiiat tue famxXy would consume m -uu'buiytence. Cnly • .> ■ 
aaleable uurplu^ea uiiouid iie uhow2X on the haloxxce aheet # 

Lar p p-Bcale Farain^ at IVaxninj; gent^^ 

Yor reaaona already mentxoned, oome traininr^ centreu xn nmli^ucaie farinxn^ aroau 
find iheisaelveB wxtn comparatxYely larf^ areaa of land to uti:uae# ►iome of theae avem 
itre an embarrai^Cimdixt to the training cexitrea And ino aruuatxoji very much miamideratood 
by local people*. iCvory effort Bhould be made to obtain a def tnito pol xoy for im 
utiXia^^txon rmd develOFnent, or d^aponal of 'onwf&d. la^^uU 

■ "^Jurplra land .and lac^ of xecxzrr^nt fin^da may meajx thaf-xho traiiunp contx^o^ io 
rmrrounded by «m area of anproduotive *nru3i;^S mnxiUixig jometimea in tiie eatablxiilimont of 
^^r^ommwcxal farma wxtn. th^' aira of prGducx^nr; focd fo^f centra and earning rove'iao* 

Unleaa t^opa^ale -a^a wcll-&rax;.^d aLaff are iwaxaB'i}Ie tn. w?v.o over tho ^:V:n tnaiiano-- . 
ment, tixe. farm'beoomea an UAW^lcome additional TeupDnailuXity for the Prj^acxpai*^ in 
theory.i caprtaliaed, tr.ese-ao^-cali^a co^nmc^>rcial fux^n .should -inai^c a lu^f^tj r.owcvor, 

■ few/if ar^t do '^n 'fact wa^^^e auffxcicini "fia;:Iu io, ecvor operating ^expehaeu, tmd-aXl. revenue 

■ ti:mall;y xm^ li^ paxd to govermenta^ il Pr^uoipiai faco^I with ztiKi oxtuatixon uaoiild jniu;e 
evexy ■6ffo:x*t ta Mves the laitia ia^'^^^^^ cducavxanal ^> 
aotivitieB alioiild not .become ^"involved in srev-omm tsarnxng at Uig oxpOiifiB of tlxeis? cduca^ 
tional lAxvjt^oiimm . ' • ■ , 

In iiarsbia y \/tio '^J^D^:ll^Uo(i '^2:jX^J' i^^^^ ' . ' ■ 

' ■ I^tos xniitituteE farmet* irainltan c^x^vim t^ro :;u^"conu:xdored agricxil'lural 
' prdductxon eentre^^*' arop3t pouij^sy } LvoriiOfe |^rod:xction. are of- ^ ' 

secondary ampo5?tm;ca to leai^iiJig* Oropa, poulfey und-livoatofc are only • « • 
' •- ■ ■ {-rovnx ^^:d .practical :.Ga^ai!ir: r^:rpoaOBf :iU Ouhor.v<ordiiir 'cha f^xm • • 

' •• "aide of tha ^entrea^i^ canJidored to b^ an cuijiac Iu;jO!;a5bXv/=j -or* praci^Ical 
v9aohir*g aM to'-'auppors vue i/hooiy-of p " ■ , ■ " 

Kjuabixuhed ^ams^a^'d a^^^ctiitural pvoducorj iu tuo uf tue coutrej . _ 

oa:i r.iao aaa:,;it xa .the .traxnxn^ proc<2fi^! course iroinbnra can vx;5xt local . 
' prcdir.era to jee for xhemaoive.i now tno^x-^ Q^rn ^Xun- and i'.iin a.-^o farming*- 

• LeiiQtuq, o'.e.^'^o .Ili a ayateia of truiuxng fartn^J attached to or very . nuar fd tho- 
-.farmer -traxnxn^ centrs.io' itieue fama- are funded 'by a aeparatc w^x^vl of the miui^itry and 
h*vs up to ■50. rej^ident yoaii^^^ trairieeu, "hoth boya and ^xrlu, doxag a ten--month cquruo^pf 
p-aoticai a^xGulturo^ • f^i'ey pay r^o fooj but wor*. Toj^ tho;*.!- ^cop* farn^- policy ■ 

under trie axrection of tne HoBxdent Offxcor (PrxncipalJ- at tho farmer traxning centre and" 
the farm" x» avaxlable for all tne demor^Jlsrat xon^i, etc* roquxred by- tno centre* 
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'Ch^ii cu^pter Kill deal with aapecta of finance, x»et oApital, recurrent expenditure, 
.i^avor.ue mii accountings Unfortunately, aocuraxe up-to-date information on all aapecta 
of fniauce -iu difficult to obtain imd with the present economic conditions in mat 
couatrieri, it la apt to out of dat« within a few wontha*: 

Cap£ta! i^xpenditure • 

Aj anown m Appendix III, during the 17 yeara from 1957 to 1974, some 133 residen- 
tial training oentreu were built in the nine coiintriea* At a very conservative figure 
•of $|0 iX>C per centre, thia r«pres*nta a capital investment of over l9 000 000» ^Phe buU 
of tfi« e)cp«nii.ture waa in Kenya, Tanzania, Zambia and Malawi, with a total of 107 training 

■ ■ ceritrej Detween tnem# . ^ ^ ' , 

Bariy daya of residential farmer training, in the late IQ^Ost, the majority 
ofc^^troa ^tjfo buxlt with government funda* Howevw, when the progranmea expanded in 
\ZM iMmf much of the capital waa derived from external agencies and donora^ The 
<'apai dor.atioa3 were received from a wide range of donors, and, in some oountriea, up to 
GO percent of tne centr0ii weri built with donjj»r capital* At the risic of overlooking some 
of tne donora, apocific mention should be made of the oontributions made by U3AID, FPH), 
FAi;, WI^T, !INIGi^P, OXFAM and the Nordio Kiaaionst. In addition, aasiatance was received 
from well-iinown Trusts and Foundations, conmercial firms, and individual* » In some 
oountrxea, church organizations made valuable contributions, often in the lesser ^own and 
more remote areas* _ . c ^ 

Tne uae of capital funds from generous donors is, of course, very welcome, but it 
cm to frustrating uituations* In many cases, funds are made over to the government 

a^iuJt prepared estimatea baaed on standa5rd ministry of worics building plans ♦ This 
preveuta bxij initiative or flexibility in th# buildings to avoid the clear limitations of 
tr.e ex-ikiting plans^ In other cases, donors, or their local representatives, may have 
f ^xed ideas what m beat for the area in spite of a oomparative laoic of local knowledge* 
The oiaaaic example is the case of a deep-litter poultiy house built for a cooperative, 
Wnea compieted, the poultry were moved out and the cooperative staff moved in both to worK 
cincl live xn %hn poultry house* It waa far too good for poultry I 

f-''pjl'i^_^Q L;»^ith Donors 

It IB regretted that owing oO staff changes in many opuntries little or no oontact 
uaj beei* n^axntamed with the original donors* Centres that hav* kept in contact and 
have neat reportB ai-*d photographs to the donors have often received additional^ assistance 
when short of esaential reguirementsu Also, the problem of shortage of donor funds for 
^irm development as di stinct from capital for institutional buildings mi^t be mentioned • 
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R#-CapitaliBa-tion of Bxiatmic C>ntr#a 

Prom Appendix III, it will nmmn that a number of the original c#ntr«H ar« now 
aa Much mm ten years old. Many of these are out of datei with worn-out and unserviceable 
equipments noted in Chapter these older centres are in urgent need of moderniaa- 

tion* Unfortunately, it la lesa easy to obtain external funds for renovatiouii than for 
new centres. 'Phis has resulted in old centres closing down aa being non-functional and 
out of date, but new centres being built with external funds. This leadu to conuiderable 
frustration and low morale among training centre staff and a consequent falling off in 
attendance. 

Following repeated seminar recommendations, governmentB are now channelling name 
funds toward renovating and re-equipping some of the older centres; this iu a welcome 
trend* Donor agencies, themselves, are going through difficult times with raariy new and 
urgent priority calls for assistance* However, when contact naa been maintained with 
donors by the executants of projects, some assistance has often been made available to tne 
mutual satisfaction of both parties. 

Recurrent Expenditure 

Very few donor agencies provide recurrent expenditure for the operational expenaoB 
of training centres. The main exceptions to this are ther church organizationSf which are 
an excellent example of maintaining contact with the centres throu^ their local congrega- 
tions and by reciprocal follow-up visits. However, when donor agencies do offer recurrent 
funds over a limited period of years, the tanceorer by government should be arranged on 
a "sliding scale**. Pbr example, over three years of assistance, the government contribu- 
tion siiould increase annually from 33 Percent to 66 percent to 100 percent and government 
estimates prepared to cater for this increased expenditure. 

Estimates and Allocations 

Allocation of recurrent funds should be made againat well-prepared and realutiG 

estimates, and the annual estimates should be prepared in two partss 

*■ 

1. Estimates of funds required to operate the teaching side of the centre* 

2m Estimates of funds required for the operation and running expenuea of 
the farming activities. 

Allooations 

Funds allocated for operating a training centre should be separately identified aa 
training funds, and the Principal should be advised of his half-yearly and annual alloca- 
tions. If possible, the Principal should control his own funds, but this is not alway0 
possible for aoco\mting reasons. In some countries where training funds have not been 
separately identified, centres have had to close owing to lacK of funds. Yet , the MO 
has returned xuispent balances at the end of the year. This state of affaira lu hard to 
understaiid and indicates a low level of cooperation and liaison between the Principal and 
the BAO. Fortunately, as a result of repeated recommendations from seminars and viuxtm^ 
missionst this situation has now been very largely overcome. Where recurrent fiindu are 
not available, the centre should be closed and the staff re-deployed to other dutiet^ until 
the situation improves. 

Revenue 

Herenue at the majority of training centres is derived almost entirely from farvnxn^ 
activities. However, in the countries that charge attendance fees, a amall revenue xa 
derived from this source. Some revenue may also ba derived from the sale of ueedo and 
, other materials to course participants* 

<?. 

id 
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For thxu r^anorit revenue ostimatea finould be preaentdd xn two partut 

I; Non-farm v^v^me - feea and miaceilanftouii ualoK 
^) Farm revenue - 

will aeen from Appeniix I, only three of tne nine mnntvxm chares feen and, 
eveu IV th«ae co^jntri^ei^j a^rtxtud^a ar^^ cnoai^xuf* m (nmrni below: 

len^z kz tne National .^>>if^mx£mr '^^^t'^T_ ^TpL;ms.n£ ueid -in April i'^^^'j oiv^ ' 

^i?h<!y Gonfesrftaao i^aii ;^xven u^riom coKuidorfit ion to tn6 rtport of the 'frainin^ 
Hevxow {»^air.alwa.| OoirmiVtee I'^/i-V^^^ and, bocauae of tn«*5 aHrnxniotratxv^ and 
mecziAnistic burd^^ttri txiat wxli xnvclvttd xa xmpldmentin^ tne^r^commendation 
(304), the oonfeyenof maK^a the following recommendation: 

that an jceftping witn the Government policy of eventual free education, adult 
farmer trainmp; couruea rjhould bo provxde^l free of charge xn order to atimulate 
and encouraj3:e the polxoy of * Bad; to tae Larvi**" 

A rxder way a^ded that: 

"fjpecxal protective weaaurea Hill have to be devxudd to enaure that the re^^ultu 
of thiG recommendafcion do not ime an ad vera e reaction upon thoae non-- 
jB^overnment FT^a whxoh are ver/ reliaiit upon their oxiating fee xncorae*"^ 

Swaziland : At th(^ Nalional Seminar on the foaining of Itural Familiea in Swaziland 
he^l in I^ay I the followixi^ re ' 

"that thxu National Seminar on the 'l?raining of Hural Farailiea recommendii that 
Ooveriiiu^nt reviews tha polioy of £nm at farmer traxning centrea, with a view 
: to atandardizing feea at a nominal rate#" 

Leaotho : At th* National Seminar on Sducation and ^rraining for I^aral Sevelopraent t 
held in Auguat ir^72f the following recoimendation vaa jwiaaedr 

"that'the charging of feea for boarding and lodging by adult faimera at farmer 
training oentrefit should "be stopped*" 

"Ih0re ia a general trend toward, a recognition that attendance feea contrihute only 
a. Vf^ry umall aaount of revenue and that| in ^3ome oase^y the payment of feea haa an 
adverse influence on attendance hy a cat#goiy of farmer moat in need of training. 

Farm Hevenue . ' ^ 

It iii aaaentxal tlia« raaiiBuio C4.;j.aa'i xovonuo o^;vUraatea bo prepared* '.'i'heae ahould 
confjtxtute a tar/^t whxoh if achieved or exceeded can often have oonaiderahle influence 
on the amount of recurrent fondg allocated to the operation of the fart»# 2he eatimated 
revenue should be entered id the revenua caaih hoox; uq -^hat a continual monthly, wd 
quarterly-* oompariaon can he made againat the actual revenue collected. , 



Account iriif 

_ ^ ■ \ 

Witn in% exception csr non-govtma^nt training ctntreaj the accouiiting uyatema at . 
training c«nty*a ai-t uatuiUy baa^d an the security of funda and the need to co«ply with 
finaiiciai regulationo. Naturally, these regtilationfi h&vts to l)e followed, but the -^aul*- 
tmg accounting syatem does not alw'Aya provide the information reriuired for coating 
projeota or for teaohini^ pfurpoBea* In many caaea, the majority of the day-to-day 
accounting i8 carried out by a cler/. and the payment vouchera aigned by the Principal ♦ 

paymentH are entered into the vote booK. under the partiuular vote heading and no 
analyaia of expenditure la made; the jnain interest of the Principal and the cler^ ifl to 
ma/, a »ure that the votea are not o vera pent* I^iu ayatem provider little, or no inforrna^ 
tior: to the teacmng otaff, or the farm manager, and staff can be quite ignorant of the 
economic aar^cta of th^ir demonat rations and pro j acta • 

• \* - ■ , . 

It ia pr6fer»ble that the farm acooantn at tne centre be -^ept cfuite aei>arat<ily 
from the account^ of the teaching sidtj and that aeparate caah analy^in accounting 
oyatema he uaed forJlx)tn the farm and the centre* In practice, thxa lead* to oome extra 
^r/^ on the part of the Principal and the Farm Kanag^^^, hut it iu eaaential and important 
wojriC» The uaual ayatem operates aa follows: j 

Uhen a paywent voucher ia made, the cleric entera the payment into the vote booK mid 
adjiiata the balance remaining. 'Ilie voucher ia th^n paaaed to either tlMi Principal or 
the ?arm Manager, or both* They enter the awomita concerning them into their caah 
analyaia booK and then allocate theae to the particular projects concerned* 'The voucher 
ia certified aa entered In the caah boo^^. and it can then be signed and paaaed for payment* 

When thia ayatem ia uaad, the teaching staff are encouraged to examine the canhbooK 
and »o xeep in touch with the financial aapeota their worit* If thia ayatem ia not 
uaed, »any of the ataff ara ia oonplet^r ignorsno^i of current pricea and ooat'i* A viaiting 
miaaion once aa^ced a Farm iCa^^^^^r the coat of a bag of cattle feedj thia could not be 
det*r»ined until ha jsient for the clar< who had to Xook. up the laat payment voucher to find, 
tna j>rioe» 

!j*eaohing staff ahould ma^e quit* ^lura that th^y ^tnow the current coutn of all 
product)* uaed at d#jiQnatrationa or on i;hi^ fain<» Ignorance on theae wattera can 
;jUAtifiably jiive the faxnera the impreaaion that govemmenta are too rich to both^^r about 
men dttaila* " ■ 



SUlOCilRr AND RaCQ)0CgN0iTrQH3 



1h« ob;5fotiya in pt'inciplt in ihe nine oountriea ha« been to build one training 
centra for each ratal diatriot* It will b* aeen fj^om Appendix X that aeven of th* 
countriea have jtut about yeaohed thia obaeotive* Bthiopia i aa yet, Jiaa not atarted any 
extenaiva building and Tanzania , hat obangt?!X over to a policy of intenaive training at 
village level* 

During tbft yeara 1957^1973 1 aO»e l33 centre.^ Here built and a fXirther 16 planned, • 
mfMCing a total <^f 149 oentrea#. Th: existing* ci^ntrea have a total of over 3 ^©^^ 
i^vailabla andy with an average of 35 couraea jier yoart thia provldea draining faeilxtida 
for over 200 000 partioipanta in couraea of fivt daya duration. - " 
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Prior to the oui'Mni^^ of ttio contr^Bf f«w if ar^y ih-Biirvic^ r«fr6«ner coura«g w«r* 
i.^ii and tne olier iitaff were getting oi^t of H«Ltt» Nowjth^a* rurAliy ori6nt*d diatrict 
levei oftntr^a ar<^ i^Aym^: a Dig impact ohVjio^salis^d training? and th« reaultant district 
develOijaftrit* (.^itt apart from the many tnouaanda of faiTsiera attending couri<*H, the 
centrea ar« aUa^j r<ja/iiiy availaDia for all typea of ataff tramxng within the district ♦ 

Many t^freitv':imi navft made valuaJ^Xe Gontributiona to thia programme and the majority 
of f.entreu are m^i an eujential part of the district extension service* 

Mucri f,een dou& ^ncoura^ suid evaluate the fanner training prograwoe and FAO 

a:; ! ti*e ^k^vernment, of I>enr5Arr have devotM bou* i^taff and financial support to aosiat thia 
eujeritiai evaiuat^or* at;ci rft-^trainjinp^ of Btaff« During the period X they 
cooperai^ea in nolair;p^ rane rjeminarvi or wor-^liopa foir the evaluation of the training 
.[A-jp:x^mne,i aud for r^^-^traMiing of otaff* 

firat pruioa of zn^ VK{)/.dmiiHi coopeivi-rvj^ progra^e CGncentratsd on national 
'^ev^l tr?.^/*ro^ Witr. reprerjeutativeo a^t^?;5i:^^;,froni ih« whole country* 'Phi second phaae 
f^z"^ y'^l'Ul'^'tL tx-irf.i at lioIdiHiP: a l^trger nuw'i^er of training worxahopa at a regional or 
'k./tr-iOt ilevel. 'rii^ri d^o^ntralxjaiior/Win be very nmch appreciated aa more utaff can 
le :r*voxve1 and it WxXI alaa allow for -the dnicnriaion of more lonal praolew«« Tmoiair 3 A 4 • 
ri.vt ai; ar.aly.ii i o-^ tne^participjuita ^^Ueniing, ^nd a oumary of xne mam subjects covered* 

Amcng the many reaommendationa paaaed at national aeminaro and wor/^ahopa« the 

I) Training centres ahould "he part of the district extenufon aer^/ioe; not 
■ incorporated into a -traininjtj: diviaion involved in pre-service training. 

^^ji ICtiatmg trainii^g ceutrea ahould receive sufficient fiuAncial support 
to enable tnem to operate to ^^ill capacity, and the older centres ahould 
■fce "brought, up to prejent-day ati^ndarda* 

'i) Meciuate numbera of well^^trained and experienced ataff ahould he Kade 
■ . available to utaff tit* centrc-n on fjatiafactoi^* ternui of ne'rvicon 

Q oatij factory career atruoturea uhouH be c^fi^tabliahed to l>oth Attract 

atrJ uatxa^y.the utaff required* ^- ■ . 

W ''ath a View to outaining clooer ntaff cooperatiorii the head^iuarter^ 

• of tne diatnct extenraon aervxce. should be baaed at the diatriot ' . ■ 
. traininfj centre xathor than in the lo^al tovmahip* 

L) Miniatriea and dopartmenta should ma^^.e 'gi*oater effdrta to implement 
the reoommendationa madej or to give reasona for failure to implement 
' taefiit 
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Konya ntartfvl 
IJ/p:^mla 

Zambia " ^ 
Tali z ail iCt " 
Kalawi " 

Leootna " 

IBotBwana " 
Kthiopia " 
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llo dotal la available for fxrt^t couroen m Kenya 
of two liATf^Jcalfi! Parmer 'IVaininf^ GentreB 

Total all countries: IH 
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'PO^i^L miKIKa GrJJTRE^ BY COUIiTR Y 











Country 


operating 


In Gonatinction 


Bedo 


Ethiopia 


1 








15 


' 3 


796 


Kenya (3^^ + 2 








rebuildin^) 


34 




ij'^m 


Tanzania 


13 


4 




Zambia 


37 




1,1^7 


Malani 


21 




^801 


Swaziland 
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ICB 


Lesotho 
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Botswana 
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l.Bcait, offjLce, Wi rawer 

1 ^Ohair with am« 

<^ Chaxr» without ajgna , 

1 BooKcase^ K^aaa front 

1 rfall Mafe^ 

i File oau'inut, Bteel 

i Oup:'0ar^i, wotfden "* 

1 faiilo, plaiu, ♦'wi rawer 

1 Glc^K ^ 



1 Tarjift, /-drawer 
1 OhmA witn arwH 
1 Fil*^ ra^met, wooden 
4 Door rmtfi, 
.iundriao 



' ? Ta ul e a I * -^i rawe r 

Onaxrs without arma 
X Filo cabinet, wooden 
I Oeatetndr duplicator 
i Bicycla with carrior 
1 Typewrit «r, 46om» 
Bust tins 



2 Xabloa, i '-drawer 
4 Ghaira without arma 
6 Chaira, lounf^e 
I in.oor JTiat, Jiiaal 

Curtain o 

3imdrioB 



60 Ohaira, »inf;Io 

?Q Tabloo 
r Claaaroom rupboarda 
* ' Tab 1 OG , . M rawer 
4 Ghaira withoi't arma 
Dufltbiria 



1 Joun^ projector! Ihrtnti* with 

micropi'ione 
I Rewind er 
1 Jplicer 
1 Jiide projector 
KOiCax f^arouaoi 
.icreen, p6rt;i'4e 
.> i ide d rjLir.u i ■ .'arouse I 
PranaiBtor ra^iio 



1 

10 

i 
1 



TeioviJiior; aet, complete 



,0 
h 



IX)HMITOHIfca X ^,0 beds; 

♦*0 lieds, Binfriei 7^icm• x 2m;^ 

• /^^O MattreaaeH, foami'lOcm* . 

( covered j 
60 Lo^Kora, bed Hide 
1>$6 BlauKota 

* 40 -iheetw 

^.0 PillowB ' ^ . 

Pillow. ulipB 

Irona, cnafrcoal 

h J)ucrt.etii 
h J>mtbinu 
b Door matu ^ 
^0 MooqUito ntita 
SundrioB ^ 



Tablea to ?ieat ■ 
{formica topa)^ 
h'^j Chaira, staicKin^ 
1 OlocK. 
Sundries 

kvvcAim ' 

1 Table, office, ; '-drawer 
1 Ohair, without arms 
1 Water heater, Xfri ff;i^a 
I GooKer, 6-rinf: burner 
1 tfall gIook 
4 .5 too la," coo.'ta 
h B\iCM.eta 
4 Ihiatbina 

lOi} ForKJj, i inner 

KXt Jpoon:j, deuaert 



iOO lCniv«», MtamiesB ajeel 
U' Water jup:«, enamel 
4 knives, Jtitchen 
h Lad lea, heavy duty 
1 Meat cleaver 
I Meat Baw 
1 Potato peelep' 
i*X) Kii^,' "Meal aware'* type ^ 
y'j Oupn and liauchera 
(raatchinfr) 
iOO Plates, dinner ^ 
KX; PlateB, soup 

b PodloCKB 

1 Counter acale ^ 
1 Platform scale 
Jai^cepanB, mediun with 
lida 
4 .ialt Beta 
1 Refri^retator, f^a/ 
electric 
It' CooKing pota, , Jufuria, 

i.' OooKlng pota, iJufuria, 
46cm» 

b Pood BCOOpO 

1 Tea urri, 10-gallon 
r Bread Knivee 
4 Moat hooKB, B/'Bteel 
10 Teapots, large 
Tin openers 
1 Pint/liter meamire 
IOC Tea spoon a 
Sundries 



UOMMOK' ROOM ■ „ 

4 Tablea, large 
50 Chairs, atacKinf; 
20 Arm-chairs 
10 Tables, ocoaaional 

3uJidrie» (curdiaina, 
mate, etc.) 

CROUNDS (FIC) 

1 Hayter Mow«r, 60 cm* 

1 Mower, manual 

3 Water cans r /i^allona 

63m» o|' 56inm plastic hose 
I Wheel-barrowa 

IlandtoolB 



f 



TRANSPORT 

1 Bub, 37- Boater 
1 Morria PicK-up 
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?fe{3P0il3lBILim3 OF X PRXHCIPAL ' ' » . 

PfcpT Pr>B#nt»d by CtW» aarwll to > nO TrmininjC C»ntr» 
for Fj^rsT Tramlnjr Irmtl'tutionfl in JUat Africa. 
, . ^ H«ld >t i:>b»t».\ Nairobi. 

' - -Aa I Hald to you In ay ^•Icoma taU, th« ¥hol« th«i« of thiB IVarnmg 0 antra IM 

baaad on tna raiponBibilltiaB of a Principal* Wa wiah to try and daoida what thait 
raBponaibilitiai ara and who tha Principal haa to aaiiat Mm with thaia raBponBlbiliti««» 
In hi8 turn, the Principal will ba raiponalbla to uomm jSaraon, or paraona, outaida hia 
^ matitution. In aany caaaa, tha Principal and hia ataff will- ba running? a training 
inatltution in cooparmtion withj and on bahalf of, th% diatriot artwiaion aarrica. In 
othar aituationa, tha Pi«iacipal may hava diract raaponaibility to a prcYlnical or rational 
■ " or^iaation,. or a board of govamora. In aoma oaaaa, tha Prinoiplaa ara in tha diffloult 
^ poaition of bain^ raaponaibla to mora than ona par»on or organisation* Wa wiH ba 
axaminin^ thia aituMtion latar 'in tha pro^amma. All that I would liica to aay now ia that 
whoavar tha Pri*ncipal ia raaponaibla to outaida tha in»titation, thara moat ba a vaiy raal 
and lira liaiaon and aaaociation batwaan tha two* 

^ ^ Wa can now turn our attantion to tiia raaponaibilitiaa of tha Principal i^thin hia 

inatitu-^a. Howavar, bafora wa do thia I wri^ld liiia to au^at that a good Principal 
ahould, jat all timaa, ba guidad by tha ovarail objactira of aanding away aatiafiad 
atudanti,, and much of tha auocaaa of tha inatituta will depand on ita ability to do thia. 
Unlaaa you can aand thaaa paopla away aatiafiad, you will hay* andlaaa raoruiting troublaa* 
Thay axpaot to ba warmly graatad, fad wall and taught wall. Olxay arpaot to hara an 
opportunity to aipraaa ^air opiniona aa axpariancad farmara, and thay alwaya faai wall 
rawardad if thay can on at laaat ona yiait. Tha aucoaaa of your inatituta dapanda aa * 
much on tha aatiafiad atadant aa on hi^ praaaura raoruiting mathoda by tjia fiald ataff* 
If arar I haar of an inatituta hmriAg poor attandanoa, I firat looic at tha inatituta and 
try to aaaaaa if it ia ■•ndinir ^vay aatiafiad atudanta. ^ It ia for thia raaaon, aa *mxoh 
aa any othar, that a Tary raal and liraly liaiaon and cooparation ia aaaantiaX at all 
timaa batwaan tha inatituta and fiald ataff. Bach mufit hara conf idanca in iha othar, 
and opnfidanoa can only ba built up by contact. It In of tha graataat impoHanca that 
fiald ataff pay ragular and datailad Tialta to tha TTO and talca part in a oonatructira 
araluation of tha taa^hing and farming mathoda. 

to ratuTO to tha dutiaa of tha Principal. With tha aim of aatiafiad atudai»t« ? 
in mir^, tha Principal than haa to or^aniaa hia ataff and hia oantjpa tv oattj out thia aim* 
A Principal miiat nayar^bj* aatiafiad; ha abould lay down atai^arda and dariaa a ayatam to 
ms^s aiura that ihaaa atandarda ara maintainad, and, if poaaibla, by oritioal aralUAtlon, 
actually improyad. Ha mat maintain a yary oloaa paraonal anl liyaly intaraat in tha 
atudanta. Ha abould graat thaai paraonally, no mattar at what tima thay arrira. In 
fact, if thay arrira lata, or wat, or cold and duatry, than it ia all H^ha mora important 
that ha graat a thaai in paraon. Ha abould giya tha opaning addraaa, ay an if through an 
intarpratar. Ha ahould maintain oontaot and looic in at claaaaa and maala, and frlra thaai 
a good aand qff at tha and of tha opuraa* Ha may haya to azaroiaa graat patianoa and 
liatan to many rathar imaginary ocmplalnta, but tha import^t thing ia to ba thara, to 
liatan to thaai, and to glTa thaai aithar an azplanatlon of an aaauranoa* If|you ara 
aandlAff away oontantad atudanta ^ and you moat to auocaad « than you muat alaKoaah in on 
tham and aak for their aaaiatanoa. Thay liica thia and ara uaually only too wKling to 
aaaiat in paaaing on a good word for tha inatituta. In aoma oaaaa it may pay off to 
i ^ girm tham handouta to paaa on to frianda and naighboura* Tall thaai that thay can do 

anotH*? '•oxiraa fr<ia of oharga, if th^ ratum aa tha laadar of a, group of aix or mora ^ 
naii^iboura, or aak tham to raoruit wiraa* oouraaa* 
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Now th* Principal id, ultimately, rfaponciibla for ev«rythin^ tJ:;&t on at th« 

inatitut** It 10 a vtry full 2^hour»-«^ay dob and he requirta good 'organisation eind 
th« aaxXBiw cooperation from all hia ataff to ba ablf to carry it out proparly* Hia 
main Job ahould ba to organiza, auparvlaa and ancoura^^ tha ataff m tha nairitananca of 
aat atandarda* ^Hbila ha ahould alwaya ba available to ^va daciaiona advlca, ha 
ahoulj not baooma too daaply involvad himaalf* Mithin raaaon ha ahould, by ali^t 
adjuafiaant of dutiaa, ba abla to laava tha oantra at vary ahort notice* His raaponalbi- 
lit lea can ba subdivided into two maift functlona, i»e« . " 

o 

•a) The teaching? aide ^and atudent welfare ^ 
b) The faming operations ^ 

Both these two main diviuiona can af^m be broken down into a lar^ number of 
individual reaponaibilltiea* Let oj axamxue nia detail(»d reaponaibllxtiea on the t6achi;ig 
aide* 'rhe«e can be liatad aa followa (ami y^* i may »u«rffaat others): 

« * 
Teamunj: 3ide . , * 

1; (jvp^izmXi^n of couraea and liaison with tne DIO (or settlement) and 
^dikiMTict over t^e racruiting of couraea* 

^ Preparation of syllabua, timf table, teaching reaponaibilitieu, via it in g 

• lectureru, toura, viaita, damonatrationa, visual aids, etc* 

3) Direction and 8U);)er/ialon of the ataff and atudenta and their welfare* 

4) Office adjnlniatration, financial planning, acoountlnir, collection of 
revenue, paymant of wagaa, correapondence, filing, reports, etc* 

Cleanlineas, repair and maintenance of all buil^inn^ and equipment, 
including roada, draina, aawera, grounds, etc* ^ 

h) 3atiij factory, operation and maintenance of all traniaport, li^Jit and water 
plants, engines, mowera. Kitchen atovea, office equipment and. visual aids* 

7) Meeting and conducting vmitora, aenior officers, visiting lecturera, 

organizing and asaiating with field daya, open days and viaita by clubs ~ 
' " * and schools, etc* 

n) Accepting, ohecKing and accounting for all atorea and equipment, and 
Keeping tnom in good order* ) 

5) Maintaining a good atandard of diet and arranging for all rations, both ^ 
purchased and home grown* ^ 

10) Planning and uuperviaing the teaching, demonstrations and visual aids* 

11) Acting as overall supervisor and director, aivl iurowing what is going or. 
at all times* 

On top of this, he has his farming' operations which can be listed as follows: 

* 

1) Maintaining a sound farming system, baoKed up by a well-prepared and 

practical farm plan for the economic production of crop and atocK products, 
and tha maintenance of fertility. 

ii) Keeping all claaaea of liveatocic iti a healthy and productive condition* 

S) MaKing sure that all machineryi stores and aquipoienti are in good order 

with aufficiant fuel, oil, apare parts, tyresi eto*#to cater for emergencies* 

A) Planning Si^ead and order^"^ seeds, fertilizera, aprays, dips, weed icillersj 
arranging for their delivery and aafe storage* 
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'-jj Organizing and Buperviaing the nouaing and wiifara of the^fam staff. 

e 

^j Maintaining and /.aepmg m good order all buildingw, roada, drama, 
groundfl, tree plantations, water auppliee, dipa, etc* 

7; Accounting for all expenditure and revenue, payment of wages, ordering ^ 
atores', correspondence, etore Keeping, records of crops and stocK, antjl 
rainfall, etc. 

It will ^e seen froai the above that a Principal has is&r^y and varied responei bill ties* 
He cannot possibly do all this hiMself and he has got to deo^tralize his worK* However, 
he IS still fully responsible if his staff let him dt>wn and, in view of this, he nust tniil^ 
up a ioyal and efficient staff to ssslut him* His organization and decentralisation 
ahould be carried out in an orderly manner and the decentralization of duties and respon- 
BiDllities should be recorded and in some cases signed for. 

Haturally, he will have to carry out many of these duties ^himself . 3uch mattera 
as planning, finarice, ordering,* meeting s.enior staff, etc., must oe carried out by the 
Principal* liDWevery he should have a second in^oomand who ahould be able .to ta^'.e over 
nla duties at short notice. He should also be able to atand in for the second in command 
when he is absent* llie division of duties between a Principal and his Vice Principal is 
best arranged according to the individual capabilities of the officers concerned. However, 
when the division of responsibilities is decided on, they ahould be recorded. 

'Hie Principal njow haa ta divide the remainder of his reBponsibilities aaonffit 'the 
rest of the staff*^ In the first place the staff ahould be, made to realise that they will 
have to accept' these additional responsibilities over euid above their normal duties. 
A Principal will iiave office Bta#f, teaching staff (male and female)*, ititchen staff and 
far« staff. 

•Phe senior office staff meeiber will have to accept the responsilDilitieB for all * 
office stores and equipment and sign for the«, other than items on direct charge ^o the 
Prinoipal5»^ »u<jh as caaeras, etc.. He should have a set routine of dates on which repoid;i| 
are requir^, and should be responsible for maintenance of office supplies, office Keyu, 
duties of night ^rd, duties of messenger, etc. 

Teaching* ataf f g Apart from their teaching periods, the teaching sta^'f will have to ber 
responsible for all the school building, equipment and stores. Ttim buildings and 
equipment are divided up into stores inventories, and each member of staff taicls ^over a 
portiwn of fhsi ctatr* buildingc sra aigna fcr'^thc iterr.a liatiid^ 

Over and above thisi and their teachings duties, the members of the teaching ataff 
should msxe themselyes responsible for the maintenance, upkeep and worAcing order of 
various demonstrations and displsoni, and each demonstration ahould have its own record* 
book to be jcept up to date; this policy will also apply to female staff. 

Tlxe attached veterinary staff, or any other attached staff, may also have to play 
their pmrt in this division of responsibilities. ^ 

Duty Teacher i At some institutes they operate a system of a weekly duty staff member. 
The basis is that one member of staff is on duty for a weex, on a written list of duties, . 
and is rasponsible for all matters of daily routine on behalf of thfe Principal. Among 
the duties are suoh functions as supervising the starting and stoppini? of the li^t plant 
anl the oompletion of the lo^ book, acting as a buffer between the students and the 
Prinoipal on all matters* At the end of his duty, he hands over the keys and reports to 
the Prinoipal, who hands over to the new staff member. At the end of his duty, he usually 
has a long^ weakend to gcv home* 



Xitcnen 3taff i Exth«r th« cataz^^ssi or ii4aib«r of th* htmm •oonoMiofl atafff or in uomm 
catfes tha h«ad oooK| hav# to tax* ov«r all th« xltohan and hall aqulpntnt aiul atoraa* 
A ayatM of raporting loss«a and braaJca^a should b« orpunlaad* Th« dally laaa« of rationa 
and tha day-to-day acoouhting ahoold b« th« i«ritt«n r«aponalblllty of th« oat«raaa or a 
reaponaibI« staff ma«b«r« Th« aooounting for auoh lt«Mi aa mpty oontaln«ra ahould b« 
properly organiaad. 

Uwaapar and bround 3taff t 'a«a« ataff M««btr« ahould hava thair duti«a axplainad in 
daliall and th«y ahould und«nitand th«lr raaponaibility for raportin^ braaka^^a and loaaaa* 

1^9 y^rm t Whil« th« Prinoipal Hill hay« to do mich of th« planning, ord«rinf, •to"., h« 
ahould ba abla to upraad hia r«aponaibiliti«a to a«nior Manbara of ataff tricing on tha 
farm. 

It la only by worKin^ oa th«a« linaa tliat tha Prinoipal oan obtain th« nao«aaary\^ 
fraadom of action jto oarry.out hla own x><i^ioular duti«a and hay« tim« to both auparvia* 
and adBist th« raat of th« ataff* Am aaid aarli^r, thia vaaantial dao«ntraliaation 
rarju^r«a the fall aupport of a loyal ataff, 

Fraquent m^^tin^' ahould b« ^leld with the ataff , and the Prinoipal ahould inapaot 
mil projects, at regular interrala. The ataff ahould feel fully involved in the whole 
operation of the inatitutej - thia apirit of cooperation ahauld be oaxriaSl down to the 
X5>waat paid labourer to obtain ai^noaaaful operation of the inatitute. 
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Points on the IVep>ration of a Histogram ; 



1. 



2. 



4-. 



6. 



It should b6 an accur&t" pictorial record of the actual attendance at all courses 
compared to the total bed capacity of the training centre. 

It should illustrate clearly the total utilization of the training centre oyer the 
whole year. Course faS^lures should be recorded, as should any closure of the centre 
^or staff leave, follow-up or any other reawon. 

The total bed capacity of the centre is indicatedf by the 100 percentage line and 
the coluans indicate the actual attendance at each individual course. 

3t^ the use of colours or shading, ^the coltunns can be made to show the type of person 
a-ttending, i.e. farmers, wives,"* leaders, etc. 

A histogram such as this is much easier to understand than the total student days 
operated by the centre. Any interested person can, at a glance, see the actual 
performance of the centra. 

This type of histogfajh should be prominently displayed at the centre. 
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iKrWMU.T Alii) ABB!fir;iA/IQ?JSJJCKII 



.ri the raue co mtnei i*f the ib-Ite^ion there ib a fairly wide variation in the teraiB 
K In order Xd avoid ^ccnY ii.i on Lome of the major dif f?&rencejj are given below. 



pim; '.i.f'd If* cclintrieii 



.r.ed in >Jthirpia 
Kenya 

used in ^f^nda 

^anzania 

Malawi 

Botswana 



Termu ubed in thia publication 



Region 



Iiiutr ictt. need in all cx>untrieG 

iiiviijionL uried in Malawi at 

District level 

Div u>iont, aa a Gub-Di vision of a Diatrict) 
used in rnont countriea, 

Ukm^'i)F KESlDENTIia TRAINING CgNTRfiS 



Lthi^ pia 
Miranda 



'ikn /.aula 
*'Iambia 

Mai&wi 

Swaziland . 
Bo t uwana 

Lesotho 



■Farmer l*raining Centre « 
Diutricrt Farm Institutes 

Farmers' Training Centres 
iiural Training^ Centres 
iiAnf^ Training Centres 
District Development Centres 
Large-Scale Farmer Training Centree 
BetAer Living Institute (with Mlniatry^ 
iMral Training Centres Health) ) 

Farm Institutes (Provincial) 
Farmer Training Centres J 

Farm Inert itutes (icegions)* ^ 
DiviBion\ Training Centres 
(Diiitricts) 

Short Coufae Centre (National) 
Farmer Training Centres 

Rural Training Centres 
Short Course Centres 
(Animal Production Divi'sioja) 

Farmer Training Centre? 
Sheep Studs (Residential) 



Diatriota 



Training C«ntre« 
(or Centr#») 



1 1 
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NQN UEijXimnAL MY T^ilNING QWTliE'J 

Malawi Ha& up to 30 Non-Keeident lal 

Day Rural Training Centre a 

Le^Botho liural Nutrition Bay Ccntreb 
yilNCIPALS OFFICERS IM CHiHGE ^ HESIBENT OFFICER S 



All the ab4|^e terms are used but 
Principal is the ^mqist general* 

MINISTRIES jJONCERNED IN FAltmi THJUNING 

Minirtrjy of A|p*iailture 

Ethiopia 

Kenya 

Tanzania 

« Leeotho ^ 

Swaziland^ i 
Botswana 

Ministry of .^Agriculture A Foreetry 
Uganda 

Minxstry>of Agriculture and Natural Resourceu 
Malawi 

Ministry of Rural Development 
Zambia 



Terms uaed in thij publication 
^ Day Centres 



Principal 



iJie Ministry 



fARMgRS 

In this publication "Farmers" refers to male or female adult who aLre owner;. 01 
of land and who are^ practicing farming at any level. :In a number of countries many 
farmers are female as the husbands are in wage, earning employment eliiewhere. ' 

"Farmers' Wives" 

r ' i * 

Usually taken to mean the wife of a practicing farmer who is living with and ^^.a-vti:*/ 
her husband in farmingi as against a female farmer - i.e. a woman who ia a 'farmer in h^r 
own^ right. 

Toung Far«e]^ s ^ ,i 

Usually refers to young people, male or female living on farms who are usually membpit: 
of some "young farmers*" organization. ^ 



REG 



piTI 



NG OR SELECTION OF TRAINEES 



vThese terms are in common use in most countries to describe the proceua of percuadln/^ 
farmers and their wives to attend courses at the training centres. 



ThiL term tAi* developed a broad mc^iri^ to cover a whole variety of after couriie 
vxLsit^ to faLTmep;;, wive;j et^/. .^ho r.ave attended co iVutLm - ^ " h 



kvALUATic^ v:;:iT3 



Vibiti.-'^v; farmer^ aftei; course:, by the teaching ctaff of training c*ntreb to evaluat^e 
the effect of their teach in/-. ' , . 



ABBT^EVUTIOND 

ItAO Ite^^xonal A^rricultural officer 

PAG Provincial " " 

PDA Provincial Mrector of Apiculture 

PTC Provincjial Training Officer 

DAG District A^icultural Officer 

AAO AoKi^rtant •» " 

AA A^'^'ri cultural Asaiutant 

JAA Junior " " 

FTG Farmer Training Cantr* * 

HT<J -iural Training Centre 

DH Diivtrict Farm In::rbitute 

^ PI Farm InLtit ite 

DVO Diutrict Veterinary Officer 
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